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Internal Church Warfare 


)EOPLE WHO KNOW only their Unitarian 
churches and ministers depend upon THE RE&G- 
ISTER to inform them from time to time of such 
things as go on in the other churches. We do not 
appreciate what a blessing it is to have the ministry 
of our men who have settled many a spiritual and 
doctrinal problem that is still a real and terrific 
issue in other denominations. There is a church 
militant to-day, but the warfare is within. 
- For example, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who is 
in most points like us, believes not in a static God 
but in a growing and dynamic spiritual life, and 
accepts the continuing operation of God in modern 
men as of real virtue in the promotion of the King- 
dom. The “evangelicals” pursue him, and. Rev. 
Willis W. Mead, replying to Dr. Fosdick’s idea of 
faith, speaks for them in part as follows :— 


Faith is believing God—taking His word for a thing, 
because He said it; absolute confidence in everything 
He does, because He does it. When God states a fact, 
I knoW it, and it is as true and real to me as anything 
that I can see, or feel, or weigh, or count. The name 
of ‘“Maith” is also given to the whole body of truth 
which God has given to men by direct, supernatural 
revelation. 


There you have the doctrine of the equal value of 
every part and the absolute infallibility of the 
Bible in every jot and tittle. 

With such vigor as we commend to all liberal and 
progressive men, who are too mild and meek 
generally, Dr. Fosdick hits back with both fists, as 
follows :— 

Of course, you are quite well aware, as I am, that 
there is a deep and radical difference between your 
point of view with reference to Christian faith and my 
own. Under the circumstances, therefore, I do not 


understand why you should have expected me to write 
a book that would present your point of view and not 
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my own. I am well aware of the deep aversion with 
which you regard my interpretation of Christianity, 
but I assure you it does not in the least surpass the 
profound aversion with which I regard your interpre- 
tation of Christianity. The sort of theology which 
your letter presents seems to me not only thoroughly 
false in fact, but pernicious in practical result, and 
while I understand it perfectly, having lived in it and 
read its major works, I quite definitely and thoroughly 
reject it all. 


We need this sort of talk in our own church. Be 
hard! We shall make the truth strong not by our 
policy of sweet and lovely contemplation of our- 
selves and what we have, but by the heat and force 
and high controversial spirit which makes the 
crooked straight. Undo the despoilers of souls, 
sparing nothing, and win the victory! 


For Labor Sunday 


HAT DO WE DESCRY on the industrial 

horizon? We set our eyes upon the moving 
Labor, in respect for whose 
sanctity we give a Sunday in Christendom, comes 
now for serious questioning. From the world 
around we get reports of a settling down to a 
steadier course, almost to an earlier status quo. 
Few signs appear of uprising for easier conditions 
and higher pay. Capital, so-called, feels more 
comfortable. Economic depression is a severe and 
inviolable law always. In our land there are six 
millions of workers idle, and winter is coming on. 
That number represents fully one-fifth of our 
normal productive man-force. It is nearly as bad a 
condition as we have ever faced in this country, 
and but for the increased stability of our financial 
system, we should be in dreadfully disastrous times. 

If it be said this is not the proper hour to reckon 
with the larger moral question of the rights and 
duties of Labor, our reply is that neither is the flush 
day of high wages and indifferent service a proper 
hour. In our adversity, moreover, we can learn 
some things that prosperous days leave out of ac- 
count. Chief among these is the injury the labor 
union, with all its merits, has done against its own. 
It has been all for itself. With the growth of its 
power it has been threatening and violent, it has 
kept the best workmen down to a mediocre output, 
in general it has given equal pay to unequal skill, 
and it has broken contracts. We agree in repeating 
these things after Dr. Charles W. Eliot. We need 
not recount the incalculable good the unions have 
done to improve the worker’s lot. In the moral law 
a good does not annul an eyil. In the industrial 
order as in any other order one wrong makes us 
forget two rights. 

The union movement has accomplished its mis- 
sion to the world. Henceforth it will grow less. 
We are sure we see its decline. It has roundly 
assailed the abuses of Capital, and the corrections 
that are still going on are due to its good offices. 
But it has always been partisan, and perhaps could 
not be anything else. -Partisanship is always tran- 
sient. Now comes a new day. A figure like 
Gompers on the one hand and Gary on the other 
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hand do not appeal to us. We prefer men who see 
things whole. We like Hoover as the type of the 


- new world. He works for man and the common 


good. The labor union will pass, and the old law 
of mutualism, the Golden Rule, will come. It 
will come not all at once, but to a shop at a time. 
The Church should tell its faithful ones the truth. 
The day of the party advocate must go; and first 
of all he should depart from the field of industry. 
Then peace and prosperity will abound, for the 
world of God is bountiful for all our needs. We 
- need only to play the man one with another. 


Why These Tears? 


E HAVE ALWAYS ADMIRED about 80 per 

- cent. of Friedrich Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
Mr. Loring’s recent lucid articles on his thought 
made the case strong because the bottom weak- 
nesses were brought out clean. In a sense it is not 
a philosophy, being rather disjointed, like that of 
Emerson, whom Nietzsche resembles amazingly. 
Some one will soon study them together and make 
the thing interesting. Both of them were utterly 
in- revolt from the unnaturalness of Christianity 
as taught and practised by misrepresentatives of 
the strong Son of God. There is nothing heroic in 
at least two-fifths of our conventional religion. It 
is so dismally gray and weepy. Even into our own 
Unitarian counsels—of all places in the world !—an 
occasional Jeremiah (without that prophet’s hardy 
fighting spirit, however) comes with his lachrymose 
lamentation, and paints a picture that puts Thomas 
Carlyle out of the competition, remembering that 
dour Scot even at his lowest spiritual ebb. 

The trouble with Carlyle was physical; and that, 
it seems to us, is the principal difficulty with 
prophets with a tear in their voice and a mist of 
despair in their eye. It was duodenal catarrh with 
Carlyle. 
they go a-sniffling? We wonder if they get the right 
things to eat. Sometimes they do not look it. The 
tendency to protuberance in unseemly parts also 
raises the question of physical exercise ; and the pal- 
lor which covers a countenance tells the relentless 
Sargent that air and sunlight, both of which are 
divine, get little chance to heal and stimulate. 
Then some men need a rest. There cannot be a 
message of cheer and power from a body that is all 
out at the ends. 

The man who speaks of failure in religion is 
usually speaking not historically, but autobio- 
graphically, and we have no time for him. We 
want to help him, of course, even if to do so we have 
to give him direct action that will first anger him 
and then bring him to himself. There is no truth 
in this talk about the decline of religion: The 
Church to-day is better than it has ever been in the 
history of the world. Our own Unitarian denom- 
ination to-day has more spiritual power, common 
sense, the will to pull together, and sturdy op- 
timism, than it ever had before. Do not pay any 


if attention to false prophets. They just feel poorly. 
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Pessimists to the rear. Forward, march! All 
things are ours, for we are God’s. 


A Selfish Peace 


PEAKING OF THE PEACE of the world, and 
the way thereto, Viscount Bryce in his closing 
lecture at the Institute of Politics in Williams- 
town last Friday said: “Those for whom I venture 
to speak, workers who have nothing to do with our 
respective governments, mean to persevere in sup- 
porting the League of Nations as the only plan yet 
launched with a prospect of success. We are 
nearer to the conflagration than you are, but prairie 
fires spread fast.” 

On the same day the world received the text of 
the treaty of this country with Germany, in which 
the one insistent and repeated negative was our re- 
pudiation of the League of Nations. ‘The United 
States shall not be bound by any provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles,” it keeps saying over and over, 
in letter and in spirit. The obvious object is to 
cast the League idea out of our minds and hearts 
forever,—that “evil thing with a holy name.” Asa 
government we have no concern about the con- 
flagration, Lord Bryce. If one reads the new treaty 
with Germany, and Secretary Hughes’s unnecessary 
and rather shamefaced explanation of it, we are 
after all we can get. 

We seem to have made a pretty complete clean-up, 
in both our property demands and our hand-wash- 
ing, of any world responsibilities. In Part 1, See- 
tion 1, we tell the world we have not ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles. But we want what we want. 
Section 2 reserves “all rights, privileges, indem- 
nities, reparations, or advantages,” and ‘the “right 
to enforce the same” as “stipulated” “under the 
Treaty of Versailles.”. We take what pleases us in 
that treaty. In every part and section in our new 
agreement with Germany we retain “rights,” we 
require “satisfaction,” we take “benefits”; we care- 
fully enumerate the parts and sections of the Treaty 
of Versailles which apply to our “advantage”; but 
we are emphatic, almost truculent, when we say 
“we shall not be bound” by any provisions of 
Versailles which stipulate our co-operation with 
the other nations, “unless the United States shall 
expressly give its assent thereto.” 

Much hangs on the word “unless.” How can 
we go it alone? How can we take all and give 
nothing? It cannot be done.. It is unnatural, 
immoral, unchristian. Our people are not going 
to accept this grossly selfish contract, because it 
will not work, and because already we are bound 
indissolubly with the other nations in their prob- 
lems and ours. We are members, all, one with 
another. We consider the treaty with Germany 
an insincere and fatuous paper, and we know it 
will not live, because it is false to the law of life, 
which is the law of God. It does not assume 
obligations but only accepts privileges. That 
German politicians like it is but another reason we 
should have none of it. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Treaty of Peace with Germany Signed 


FTER A SERIES of negotiations of which no official 
A notice had been made, the State Department announced 

last week that a treaty of peace had been signed with 
Germany on August 25. This historic act followed by a day 
the signing of a similar treaty with Austria, or the empire 
formerly designated as Austria-Hungary. The treaty with 
Germany may well be described as an amplification of the 
Knox resolution which declared the war at an end. The newly 
negotiated document, to be submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, reserves to the United States every right accorded to it 
as a co-belligerent by the Treaty of Versailles, but leaves it 
free to avail itself of these rights or to relinquish them as it 
might elect. Under these provisions the American government 
expressly declines to be bound “by any action taken by the 
League of Nations, or by the Council or the Assembly thereof, 
unless the United States shall expressly give its assent to such 
action.” Neither is the United States bound to participate in 
the work of any other commission created or contemplated by 
the Treaty of Versailles “unless it shall elect to do so.” 


How a Diplomat was made Over Night 


Treaties of peace are generally negotiated by trained dip- 
lomats. The treaty of peace with Germany was negotiated 
and signed in behalf of the United States by a man who turned 
diplomat overnight, so to speak, under the force of cir- 
cumstances. During the war, Ellis Loring Dresel saw service 
in the Red Cross or other supplementary organizations. At 
the end of the war, he was pressed into the American com- 
missionership in Berlin. After the passage of the peace resolu- 
tion by Congress, Mr. Dresel, as the man on the spot, was 
instructed to negotiate a treaty of peace with Dr. Friedrich 
Rosen, German Minister of Foreign Affairs. There is evidence 
that throughout the negotiations he kept,in close touch with 
the State Department in Washington. In fact, so close was 
this contact, that the signing of the treaty was deferred a day 
beyond the date fixed, to enable Mr. Dresel to refer to the State 
Department some question of verbiage or detail. Whatever 


its defects or virtues, the treaty of peace with Germany is 


probably the first document of its kind negotiated and signed 
in behalf of a great government by a man of no previous dip- 
lomatic standing. 


Labor Demands Cessation of “War Waste” 


Throughout the governmental activities preliminary to the 
convening of the disarmament conference in Washington begin- 
ning next November, American labor has taken a stand strongly 
in support of the purposes for which the conference was called. 
Typical of this attitude taken by labor on a great international 
question, is a resolution adopted by the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor on August 24. The resolution pointed out 
the following reasons, among others, for a material lightening 
of the present burdensome expenditures for future wars: “The 
money the World War cost for one single hour would build ten 
high schools costing $1,000,000 each. The money it cost for 
a single day would build for each of the forty-eight States two 
hospitals costing $500,000 each, two $1,000,000 high schools in 
each State, 800 recreation centres with gymnasiums and swim- 
ming-pools costing $300,000 each, and there would be left 
$6,000,000 to promote industrial education,’—statisties worth 
remembering. 


Great Rockefeller Gift to Public Health 


To the many works of public or world-wide pb 
possible by John D. Rockefeller’s capacity for oaks ae 
another and a notable one was added last week. ‘The benefac- 
tion was made through the Rockefeller Foundation. This 
agency of Rockefeller contributions to public causes announced 
an initial gift of $1,785,000 to Harvard University for the 
advancement of its study of the important subject of public 
health. This gift, which will be followed by a further contri- 
bution, will enable Harvard University to extend existing 
courses and co-ordinate them in a new school, the School of 
Public Health, to be conducted in close relation with the Har- 
vard Medical School. The field to be covered by 


shea: the aug- 
mented facilities placed at the disposal of the University will 
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include public health administration, vital statistics, immunol- 
ogy, bacteriology, medical zodlogy, physiological hygiene, and 
communicable diseases. 


A War Catastrophe in Time of Peace 


The wreck of the great British dirigible R-38 in the final 
tests preliminary to its turning over to the United States Navy, 
where it was to have been known as the ZR-2, sent a shock 
around the world on August 24. The loss of sixteen American 
and twenty-seven British lives as the vast machine—an im- 
provement on the German Zeppelin—broke in two over the 
city of Hull, in England, and plunged into the Humber River, 
engaged the special attention of aviation specialists all over 
the world. It appeared that the R-38 had failed to respond to 
the pressure involved in a short turn by structural defects. 
But the collapse of the largest airship ever attempted raised 
among authorities questions of larger scope than the loss of 
the dirigible and the lives it carried. These questions had to 
do with the practicability of the dirigible as an instrument of 
both war and commerce. 


Panama Yields to the State Department 


“Time’s up,” said Secretary of State Hughes in a note to 
the government of Panama on August 18. The communication 
referred to a previous note in which, on May 2, the Secretary 
of State had informed Panama that the United States would 
regard with high disfavor any attempt by that republic to 
prevent by force the occupation of the district of Coto, on the 
Pacific side, by Costa Rica under the terms of the award made 
by Chief Justice White in 1914. Panama’s response to Mr. 
Hughes’s point of view came a day or two later in the form 
of an announcement from Panama that the little republic had 
withdrawn its civil administration from Coto, thus leaving the 
eoast clear for the installation of a Costa Rican administra- 
tion. It became evident, accordingly, that there would be no 
occasion for the employment of the battalion of marines sent 
out on the battleship Pennsylvania almost simultaneously with 
the despatch of Mr. Hughes’s letter informing Panama that 
there was no occasion for the further deferment of the appli- 
eation of the White award on peaceful terms. 


The Word “Mingo” and its Meaning 


The word “Mingo,” in addition to being a proper name, is 
also a geographical term. As a geographical designation, it 
is applied to an area of coal-mining lands in West Virginia. 
A year ago “Mingo” had no political meaning. The announce- 
ment in news despatches last week that five thousand armed 
miners were marching into the Mingo fields suddenly endowed 
the word with a political and economic significance. The signifi- 
eance lay in the fact that the miners were marching because 
they were determined to eliminate the system of armed mine 
guards established by the owners, and reinforced by martial 
law declared by the State in the territory affected. The other 
fact was that the mine owners were carrying things with a 
high hand and the state officers were permitting them to do it, 
and actually placing the power of the State at their disposal. 
As the week ended, wiser counsel seemed to be inducing the 
miners to desist from their plan of terrorism. The question 
was, what measures the State would devise to make terror- 
ism on the part of the owners impossible. In the meanwhile, 
the name “Mingo” was hear interesting as well as disquiet- 
ing. iE: 


De Valera Speaks Ireland’s Answer 


Rejection of the terms offered to Ireland by Premier Lloyd 
George and his government is conveyed in emphatic terms by 
the text of the Dail HWireann’s reply to Great Britain, trans- 
mitted in Mr. De Valera’s communication to the Premier on 
August 26. The tenor of the communication is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the following passage: “If a small nation’s right 
to independence is forfeited when a more powerful neighbor 
covets its territory for military or other advantages it is sup- 
posed to confer, there is an end to liberty. No longer can any 
small nation claim the right to a separate existence. Holland 
and Denmark can be made subservient to. Germany, Belgium 
to Germany or to France, Portugal to Spain. If nations that 
have been forcibly annexed to an empire lost thereby their 
title to independence, there can be for them no rebirth to 
freedom.” Despite the unanimous rejection of Lloyd George’s 
terms by the elected representatives of the Irish majority, there 
appeared to be a conviction in both London and Dublin that 
this decision did not necessarily mean the closing of the door 
to further negotiations, + ees, 


(5) The 


September Night 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


A gentle peace 

Hath hushed the tired world. 
The fields where men have toiled 
Lie in a silver silence, 

And the rutted road 

Is paved with moonlight. 

In their stalls 

The cattle breathe content, 

A loon cries from the river fens, 
Orion, golden-girdled, 

Guards the Pleiades. 

The night winds sleep— 

No one is near but God, 

And a muttering old owl in a tree. 


The Great Change in England 


Lloyd George is his best and truest self in his new attitude to 
Ireland, and he ought to be his nation’s representative 
in the Disarmament Conference—A letter of 
incisive comment by our correspondent 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BricgHtTon, ENGLAND, August 15, 1921. 

OR YEARS our world has been a land of anguish 
} and perplexity, a land in which the life of millions 

of people has been a life in the shadow of death. 
We looked unto the earth and beheld trouble and 
darkness. A great many people had got to feel that 
there was no hope for the world. After the Great War, 
the persistence of the war-spirit and the war-emotions, 
the prevalence of bitterness and hatred were horrible; 
and the nations, instead of turning their attention 
definitely to the making of peace, were planning big 
naval and military programmes that indicated the 
possibility of even greater calamities than those we 
had passed through. 


Arter REVENGES, THE CHRIST-SPIRIT 


Now, however, we are able to say, “The people which 
sat in darkness have seen a great light.” The dem- 
onstration of this in regard to Ireland is so marvellous 
that we must not miss its significance. I cannot at the 
moment indulge in any prophecy as to the outcome of 
the friendly efforts which are now being made, but 
what has already occurred is full of significance, what- 
ever may happen later. Think of an old feud of seven 
centuries behind us culminating in the last nine months 
into what was practically civil war. Violence met 
violence, and crime answered crime, until Ireland was 
living in the shadow of death. A peaceful family 
retiring to bed at night did not know whether before 
the morning light arrived masked men would break 
into the house and murder them, did not know, indeed, 
whether the house itself would be left standing. No 
one turning out into the street could be sure that he 
would not be shot. In such confusion, the bitterness 

_ created was almost beyond expression. Yet into that 
- terrible situation Mr. Lloyd George one day sent a 
letter couched in an entirely different spirit, breathing 
a desire for conciliation. One letter, after all these 
thousands of bitter articles that have been written by 
all sides, after all the hard words, after revenges and 
- counter-revenges, one letter in the Christ-spirit, and 
what happened? 
The whole situation changed. The Prime Minister 
ae pe eelt says, “There is a remarkable transformation 
in After being told again and 
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again that there was no means of dealing with Sinn 
Feiners but by guns, one letter in the strain of reason 
and sweet will does more than all the guns and all the 
soldiers. Whatever may happen now, we know that 
Sinn Fein crime can be done away, by stopping crime 
on our own side. The government policeman now in 
Dublin is quite safe, because he has no revolvers and no 
soldiers to protect him. British soldiers encounter a 
company of Sinn Fein soldiers, both sides unarmed, 
and they exchange smiles and wave handkerchiefs to 
each other. Curfew restrictions are withdrawn, and a 
man is safe in the street at midnight. Even if the Con- 
ference breaks down, it will be impossible for the 
Government to resort to the former methods. It is at 
least demonstrated that that method sends things from 
bad to worse, and that the new spirit practically does 
away with crime. But we are all praying eagerly that 
the Conference may not fail. 


One Vicious Nrewsparer INFLUENCE 


Mr. Lloyd George is surely right when he refers to 
his meeting with Mr. De Valera as a great fact; he 
recognizes that the old bitter feud is a “wasted feud, 
and one in which there has been for ages a long 
catalogue of disastrous blunders”; he says that he is 
certain that both he and Mr. De Valera did their best 
to secure the best solution of the problem. We feel 
almost like singing the Doxology over such a 
beginning. It is also impossible to conceive, and yet 
it is a fact, that there are people in our own country 
who do not want this Conference to succeed. The 
influence of the Morning Post is vicious. There are 
some people in Ireland, of course, of the same mind, 
but there is no doubt that the overwhelming majority 
of people in Ireland and in England want a settlement. 
Both nations are heartily tired of the long-continued 
trouble, and they feel now that only unjustifiable 
obduracy can prevent it. 

An Irish settlement would mean that Ireland would 
become our friend, and not our enemy as she is to-day ; 
all the interests of Ireland will be in cultivating friend- 
ship with Great Britain, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that that is what Irishmen will do the moment 
they feel that they are free. The influence of a settle- 
ment in our own Dominions, and very especially in 
America, would be altogether good. It would of course 
be a great financial relief to this country not to have 
to maintain an army in Ireland, but it is the moral and 
spiritual gain to ourselves, to the Irish, and to the 
world, that one would be most thankful for. And the 
main lesson the world should learn from it is to put 
trust in the method of reasonableness and in the spirit 
of good-will. 

No More Evin ror Evin 


Since the war, the tendency has been to meet every 
evil with evil and by doing so enter a vicious circle. 
If an Irish settlement is reached, it will demonstrate 
that the principles of the Sermon on the Mount are not 
so impracticable as some people thought. It should 
be a great impetus to the nations of the world to try 
the Jesus method and spirit more than they have done. 
General Smuts, who, I have no doubt, has been very 
influential in regard to this question, is himself a 
witness of the power of conciliation to create friend- 
ship. What made South Africa loyal to us was not the 
fact that we had given her a knockout blow, but that 
we gave her self-government. It is magnanimity that 
wins. I think the Dominion Premiers have also had 
a great influence—they know the value of freedom in 
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the creation of friendship. It may be that the impact 
of these fresh minds upon those engaged in the old 
quarrel has been a help to break the spell of a policy 
that was becoming a fetter on the minds of those 
pursuing it. 

But whatever Mr. Lloyd George’s own relation 
to the government policy was, I am quite sure that 
he is much more at home in what he is now doing than 
in what his Government was doing before. And I do 
feel strongly that, whatever our politics, and whatever 
we may think of some things that Mr. Lloyd George has 
said and done in various directions, this is not a time 
for criticism or for personal sniping; it is a time when 
every man of good-will should stand by the Prime 
Minister in this effort, and pray that it may be a 
success. 

When we lift our eyes to the still wider world, again 
we see a great light. We have all felt since the end of 
the war how terribly unsatisfactory international 
relations have been. Perhaps only few have realized 
the terrific danger for the future of the world that was 
developing in the Pacific. The invitation of President 
Harding to the Great Powers to come and reason to- 
gether and find a way to disarmament has given 
immense satisfaction in this country. It is quite 
evident that our own Prime Minister is overjoyed at 
the prospect of such a Conference. I hope for several 
reasons that he will himself go to Washington: first, 
because he is in the highest official position in this 
country, and our highest official ought to honor the 
Conference; second, because he is heart and soul in 
sympathy with the object of the Conference; third, 
because his advocacy of this object will be of immense 
value; and lastly, because a visit to America would be 
a very good thing for the Prime Minister himself. 


A WELSHMAN UNbrRSTANDS Us Brerrmer 


Without any disrespect to Englishmen, I believe a 
Welshman can understand and get along with Ameri- 
cans better than an Englishman. Mr. Lloyd George 
would be at home in America at once. He will find 
there a flood of sturdy idealism that will be a great 
strength to him. He had a great deal of bad company 
in England, and a visit to America would go a long 
way to rebaptize him into his old self. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words on the situation remind one of the 
words of the Gospel concerning Capernaum which was 
exalted unto heaven and then cast down unto hell 
because she did not take the light that was offered to 
her. The Prime Minister said: “We are just in one 
of those great moments when things happen which will 
deflect the whole course of human story. If it goes 
wrong, the world plunges headlong into disaster. If 
it goes right, it ascends to the heights of beatitude.” 
None of us must be indifferent at such a moment. 
Every influence we can exert, if only by thinking and 
feeling rightly in ourselves, should go out in support 
of those who will aim at the Washington Conference 
to lay the foundations of a lasting peace in the world. 

I should like here to say a word of encouragement 
to those who wish to help. These two changes which 
have come in the Irish situation and the world situa- 
tion seem to have come very suddenly, but they have 
not been as sudden as they seem. Many people have 
been quietly praying for a change in Ireland; many 
individuals and many groups have been working to- 
gether for that end. Indeed, what is now being done 
has been urged long ago by the Union of Democratic 
Control, by the Labor Party, by some distinguished 
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statesmen in the Liberal and the Conservative parties, 
and by a few newspapers. Up to a certain point they 
seemed to have no success, but such efforts are never 
lost, they work like leaven in the meal, and presently, 
all of a sudden we see their effects. 


Tuer Goop 1s Never Dap 


We must never think it is not worth while praying 
for the right and working for it, even by ourselves or 
in small groups, however triumphant wrong may seem 
in the world. The voice of one crying in the wilderness 
very often prepares the way of the Lord. I congrat- 
ulate the churches of America on their part in bringing 
about this invitation. I only wish the churches in 
England were organized as well for such purposes. 
The religious forces of the United States seem to have 
worked magnificently for this great object. The 
churches of Britain feel thankful to the churches of 
America for the part they have taken. It seems to me 
that the old idealism is returning to America, that 
America is recovering her true self, and she will thus 
help the world to recover. We really must learn not 
to despair when things look at their very darkest. The 
good is never dead. It may be overwhelmed in a flood 
of wickedness, but it will remain when the flood has 
spent itself, and rise again to power. I believe it is 
rising now. And all those who through the dark days 
continued quietly to think the right thing, and to 
cherish the right feeling, and all those who worked 
together in small groups for righteousness and peace, 
even though they seemed to be having no influence, 
were having influence all the time. What will come of 
the great Conference, it is of course too soon to say. 
But as it stands, it is the world’s hope—a Christ-light 
shining in the shadow of death. The call of the time to 
all of us is to put our trust in spiritual forces; we who 
have for so long been trusting to the arm of brute 
power must learn to drop our swords, and check the 
impulse to return evil for evil, and put our trust in 
truth and open dealing and friendly converse and glad 
co-operation. 

The fact still is that if we approach men in the 
Christ-spirit, the majority of men will make a 
Christian response, and so we shall be able to create 
a Christian world. There is no other way under 
heaven whereby men may be saved. Mr. Lloyd George 
is confident that the Washington Conference will not 
end in mere resolutions, but in a real pact of peace. 
He sees the light at the end of the tunnel. God grant 
that we may emerge into that light. It will not be 
a victory for any party, nor a knockout blow for any 
nation, but just God’s day for all men. 


The Highway 
HELEN HAWTHORNE 


Cheeérily! Cheerily! Cheerily, O! 

Past the world’s marts on swift footsteps I go; 
Shunning the by-ways, all narrow and dark, ~ 
I follow the highway, and sing with the lark. 


Light on the earth are my feet, and I hear 
A sound as of wings—I know not a fear— 
But gayly, oh, gayly, face to the sky, 

With winds, clouds, and birds in spirit I fly. 


Ho! Ho! for the highway! Ho! for the road! 

What matters the journey? What matters the load? 
Creation is singing its wonderful song— 

I’m one in the chorus—nothing is wrong! 
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The Andes 


[By José Chocano of Peru. Translated from the Spanish] 
ALICH STONE BLACKWELL 


As winds along, in snowy marble bare, 
The carven serpent of Laocoén, 

O’er a whole continent the Andes run, 

Braiding their mighty knots in shining air. 

A horror like to Dante’s thrills us there, 
Before that crowd of heroes, every one 
Lifting a shield of granite in the sun, 

And crowned with silver helmet gleaming fair. 


Each hero’s heart is filled with boundless grief 
Because he longs to shout; he trembles, fights, 
Is rent with pain—and yet no shout we hear. 
In sombre ecstasy, his sole relief 
Is to send downwards from his farthest height 
A wandering river, like a silent tear. 


“Through Portals Sculptured Deep” 


A visit to one of the most renowned of all castles in France, 
where kings and queens held court and famous people 
revelled—In the World War soldiers mused 
through their conbalescence in its 
gardens 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


EAUTIFUL CHENONCEAUX! One of Balzac’s 
B best stories, “Catherine de’ Medici,’ was woven 

around one phase of its history. Tasso 
paid the place a visit. Voltaire was a_ guest. 
Rousseau spent an autumn there, and wrote: 

“A great deal of amusement went on at this 
beautiful place, and a capital table was kept; I became 
as plump as a monk. We had music every evening, and 
I composed several trios, the harmonies of which were 
very powerful. We also had private dramatic per- 
formances, and I wrote a comedy at three weeks’ no- 
tice, in three acts, entitled ‘L’Engagement Téméraire,’ 
which will be found among my papers, but which has 
little merit beyond its lively tone. I also composed 
while there several minor works; among others, a piece 
of poetry called ‘L’Allée de Sylvie,’ from an avenue in 
the park of that name, bordering the Cher.” And 
Shelley wrote of it :— 

“Through portals sculptured deep 


Wiith reais apd beautiful as a dream 
We went” . 


Among the treasures of the chateau of Chenonceaux is 
an old portrait of Rabelais by Leonardo da Vinci; a 
head of the Christ, the work of Michael Angelo; and a 
copy by Girard of the famous profile portrait of 
Francis I. by Titian. 

But the real interest of the chateau centres about 
some of the most celebrated royalties of France. 
Francis I. owned Chenonceaux and made frequent 
visits there. Henry II. selected it as a favorite resort, 
and at the instigation of his mistress, Diane de Poitiers, 
gave it to her as pledge of his royal favor. This was in 
1535; and Diane at once became the envied chatelaine 
of the wondrous castle and domain of Chenonceaux— 
envied by Henry’s queen, Catherine de’ Medici. Now 
Catherine, from the time she had first set eyes on 
Chenonceaux years before, had coveted the place. Her 
Florentine jealousy and vengeance were aroused. 
Meanwhile, Diane, the favorite, lavished on the castle 
great sums of the king’s revenue, determined to make 
it the most gorgeous palace in Europe. She recon- 
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structed the south facade and built nine more arches. 
Diane invited artists and architects, poets, philos- 
ophers, and men of letters to Chenonceaux, gathered 
ideas from them and incorporated the ideas into her 
palace. In the midst of these extravagances, Death 
invaded the fairy kingdom of Chenonceaux and laid his 
grim hand on the King. Diane’s reign was at an end. 
Catherine’s day had come. She at once took posses- 
sion of the chateau and repaired thence with her court. 
From that day until she died at Blois, in 1589, Chenon- 
ceaux was the most beloved of all her ‘domains. 
Catherine could not endure the thought of living in the 
palace built by her rival, Diane, and hastened to con- 
struct an entirely new wing large enough to accom- 
modate her court, and added two long galleries for the 
purpose of giving hunting banquets by torchlight, and 
other festivities then in vogue. She brought from Italy 
statues, pictures, and mirrors, and enriched hall and 
chamber with panels, medallions of marble, tapestries, 
mantels, and richly carved furniture. Here Catherine 
Regent of France, held her court,—a court known 
through history as the most learned, the most extrav- 
agant, and the most scandalous of the day. 

Here Catherine welcomed the beautiful, ill-fated 
Mary Stuart, sixteen-year-old bride of her son, Francis 
II., and held festivals in her honor. It was here that 
the royal party repaired from Blois. The occasion was 
as follows: During the uprising of the Protestants 
against the Guises, uncles of Francis II., the Hu- 
guenots, trusting in Catherine, were betrayed by her. 
Shortly afterward she had one hundred of them ex- 
ecuted in the courtyard of the castle at Blois, while 
she, Mary Stuart, the King, and the royal train wit- 
nessed the spectacle from the castle balcony. In order 
to forget the grewsome event, the Queen Regent and 
her court came over to the seclusion of Chenonceaux. 
Once there, Catherine plunged the royal party into 
voluptuous gayeties. 


Clothed in White Mourning 


With the death of Catherine, Chenonceaux became 
the property of Louise de Vaudemont, neglected queen 
of Henry III. Six months later, while residing at 
Chenonceaux, news came to her of the assassination of 
her royal husband. Louise went in mourning, hung the 
rooms in which she lived with black velvet, and over a 
mantel inscribed words that still remain, “Soevi 
monumenta doloris.” The widowed Queen devoted the 
remainder of her life to works of charity, and clothed 
in white mourning became known throughout the 
country as La Reine Blanche, and was everywhere ven- 
erated for her good deeds. With the passing of “The 
White Queen” in 1601 disappeared the royal prestige 
of Chenonceaux, though from time to time it continued 
to entertain some of the most illustrious figures in 
Europe. 

It was on a clear day in late September, 1918, that 
I visited Chenonceaux, such an autumn day as can 
only be found under the skies of La Touraine, the 
garden of France. Passing through a sleepy little 
village of venerable houses with buff walls and red tile 
roofs, I entered the domain of Chenonceaux. A broad 
straight avenue half a mile in length, bordered with 
spreading poplars, leads on to the castle. Passing 
through gates guarded by watchful sphinxes, I pro- 
ceeded down a grand walk lined with a variety of 
flowers and shrubbery, crossed the ancient portcullis, 
and came face to face with the facade of the chateau. 
I saw an ivy-decorated tower of very old date standing 
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by itself a little to the left. This well-preserved tower, 
known as La Tour des Marques, is noted for its 
windows and turret, and is thought to be the remains 
of an old Roman structure. 

The castle of Chenonceaux is a striking example of 
Renaissance architecture. It stands in the midst of 
the river Cher, reaches from bank to bank, and is 
supported by six piers. Whence came the idea of 
building a castle in ariver? No one may say. Perhaps 
the builders adopted the idea for protection, or possibly 
for the shadow effects. The reflection of Chenonceaux 
in the still stream is one of the loveliest scenes the eye 
ever rested upon. Under proper conditions the reflec- 
tion below is as clearly defined as the structure above; 
for the moment, one is puzzled to tell which is reflec- 
tion, which reality. Once seen, beautiful Chenonceaux 
can never be forgotten—the delicate tracery of win- 
dows, spires, and chimneys; the ornamented towers; 
the carved portals; the rich design of column, turret, 
and vaulted roof. Dungeons, buttressed walls, and 


massive foundations are hidden beneath reeds, water- 
lilies, and alders; only the charm of graceful arches 
and slender spires is allowed to appear. Chenonceaux, 
with the fairylike castle above, the blue river beneath, 
the backgrounds of gardens and forest, is one of those 
marvels of human genius, the creation of masters of 
design, line, and color, who knew the high art of 
combining beauty of architectural conception with the 
beauties of nature. Chenonceaux, now more than four 
centuries old, is remarkably well preserved and offers 
convincing testimony of the splendors of the age of 
chivalry. 
Awaiting the Day of Vengeance 


Wandering about the terraced gardens and along 
the forest paths, where, centuries gone, kings, queens, 
famous men of letters, nobles, and ladies of quality 
once walked, I could see in imagination Chenonceaux 
of the days of Catherine’s gay court—the torchlight 
banquet with which the Queen Regent welcomed her 
son the Due d’Anjou, who later became Henry IIL., 
when he returned victorious from the battle of Mon- 
contour; the three-day revelries when Catherine, Mary 
Stuart, and the young King tried to forget the horrid 
sights they had witnessed at Amboise; courtiers and 
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ladies-in-waiting wandering through the wooded 
glades; Diane plotting against her hated rival, 
Catherine; and Catherine waiting the day of ven- 
geance. Not a garden plot, nor a winding forest-path, 
nor a room, nor a stone in the walls but spoke el- 
oquently of those eventful years when the history of 
France and of the continent was in the making at 
Chenonceaux. 


What a Memory They Bring Home 


In that chapel, with its Gothic windows and its 
ornate pillars, Catherine had often said her prayers 
and received absolution for her crimes. In that room 
facing the sunset, with its carved cabinet, chairs, and 
bedstead hung with crimson satin damask, its polished 
floors and tapestried walls, preserved as they had been 
left, Francis II., fifteen years old, and Mary Stuart, 
sixteen, boy and girl rulers of France, had lived, happy 
as they could be knowing that the Queen Regent 
was plotting their downfall. 


Us 


AXS 


A STORIED 
CASTLE 


Here Catherine 
welcomed the beau- 
tiful, ill-fated Mary 
Stuart, and held 
festivals in her 
honor. Here dwelt 
Louise, neglected 
queen of Henry III. 
And the glory of 
letters is  repre- 
sented in the per- 
sons of Balzac and 
his story “Cather- 
ine de’ Medici,” 
Voltaire, and Rous- 
‘seau, who were 
guests long ago. 


Ba) 


AXS 


Here and there in the park was an old neglected 
piece of statuary, hidden maybe in a thicket,—strange 
reminder of the glory of departed days. Rustic seats 
of stone, gray with time, stood about under the trees. 
In one place the forest growth had been cleared away, 
and tennis courts laid out. In another was a colonnade 
with six columns, each column carved with a mythical 
figure. This colonnade, according to the records, had 
once been part of the fagade of the chateau, and later 
for some unknown reason had been removed. ‘The 
ancient moats, two of which circled the gardens, were 
moss-grown with age, but were excellently preserved, 
and were as effective in keeping out intruders as of 
old, when they had protected royalty from the rabble, 
and from armed enemies. 

The ancient glory of Chenonceaux has long since 
departed. No more do gay trains of the princely-born 
and favored seek its sweet seclusion for a holiday; no 
more do the banquet-halls echo to the shouts of revel- 
lers, or the woods ring with the horns of huntsmen. 
Places that once reflected the splendor of the kings and 
queens of France are visited only by strangers eager 
to see the renowned place that figured so largely in 
history. 

Yet with all its distinguished, varied, and thrilling 
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story it is doubtful if Chenonceaux ever performed the 


service it rendered during the four years of the Great 


War, when it was converted into a hospital. Soldiers 
disabled with wounds, their minds racked with battle 
horrors, were carried there, far from the zone of action. 
Physicians and nurses restored them to physical 


_health, and the quiet and beauty of the surroundings 


did the rest. As I came away after a final lingering 
contemplation of that never-to-be-forgotten facade of 
portal, porch, and balcony reflected in the blue Cher, 
I saw a group of convalescent soldiers returning from 
a walk in what was once the king’s preserves, the 
peace of the scene pictured on their faces. They were 
about to return to the field of honor; but what a mem- 
ory they were taking away with them—of months 
passed in halls where the kings of France had once 
lived. Truly France writes with a purpose in her 
literature, on her coinage and public buildings, 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ when humble soldiers 
can find a home in the palace of kings. To beautiful 
Chenonceaux, the pride of Diane de Poitiers, the be- 
loved abode of Catherine de’ Medici, the favorite 
residence of three kings, must go the greater honor of 
being for four years a place of healing and blessed 
solace for the stricken soldiers of France. Chenon- 
ceaux, long may you remain spanning the Cher, telling 
the glories of a vanished age, inspiring lovers of har- 
mony with your dreamlike imagery, reminding us of 
this eager day that the artistic and the beautiful 
survive the wrecks of time! 


LETTERS tothe FDITOR 


Is there Room for Heresy-Hunters? 


To the Editor of Tum CuristraAn Recister :-— 


Wisdom and goodness, they are God ;—what schools 
Have yet so much as heard this simpler lore? 


Dr. Dodson, panic-stricken, pleads for clear thinking 
but does not exemplify it. He labels as “atheism” an 
opinion he does not accept and apparently does not 
fully grasp, and specifically raises the question 
whether those who hold and preach that opinion shall 
be permitted to call themselves Unitarians. He should 
be told emphatically that for him to raise such a ques- 
tion is to proclaim his own disloyalty to the Unitarian 
spirit. 

To illustrate his contention that liberty is not the 
only thing that Unitarianism stands for, Dr. Dodson 
supposes the “extreme case” of a minister who honestly 
advocates “free love,” a teaching that “no Unitarian 
church would endure for a moment.” He justifies this 
illustration by the reminder that “a minister is an 
ethical as well as a religious teacher.” And therein he 
suggests the antidote for his own distress. It is the 
common devotion to ethical ideals that binds together 
the members of the Unitarian fellowship, and not by 
any means the common acceptance of certain theolog- 
ical opinions. 

Are the ministers whose “atheistic” opinions so 
disturb our self-appointed defender of the true faith 
from heretics within the fold, of loose morality? Do 
they backbite, do they sow suspicion, do they seek their 
own private ends? In particular, do they ask before 
preaching their honest convictions “how much money 
Unitarian laymen will give to promote” such views? 


_ The fact is that Unitarian churches seem very glad 
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to “endure” the humanistic theology which an 
increasing number of Unitarian ministers are preach- 
ing. Certain of those whom Dr. Dodson “reluctantly” 
dubs “atheists” are among our most successful pastors. 
Their humanistic point of view gives freshness and 
power to their pulpit messages. It is the real God they 
proclaim, the wisdom and goodness that dwell in 
humanity and are revealed in blessedness and power 
wherever men unite to do the right and speak the truth. 

No heresy-hunting among Unitarians! Let those 
who cannot breathe the air of liberty find a religious 
home elsewhere. 

Always in thine eyes, O Liberty, 


Shines that high light by which the peoples live, 
And though thou slay us we will trust in thee. 


But liberty does not slay! 
Henry W. PINKHAM. 
IsLESBORO, ME. ; 


Let Us Read History 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristiAN REGISTER :— 


It is nothing new in the world for equally honorable, 
high-minded, and even saintly men to differ radically 
on points of theory or practice, in which each side to 
the controversy feels with equal assurance that it alone 
is in the right. The appeal to history shows that this 
has been especially the case in matters of theology. 

For ages, there has been going on what Grant Allen 
called “The evolution of the idea of God.” Channing, 
when he wrote his famous tract on “The Moral 
Argument against Calvinism,” was making a signal 
contribution to this perpetual and inevitable progress 
of the idea. Was Channing, then, an atheist? The 
suggestion is startling, because, in fact, Channing was 
one of the most profoundly convinced theists who ever 
lived. Yet let us not deceive ourselves; as regards the 
God of Calvin, Channing was atheistic,—that was no 
God, and not even a half-God, to him. To the convinced 
Trinitarian, be it remembered, the Unitarian position 
is a two-thirds atheism, since it deifies but one of the 
three persons of the Trinity. Assuredly it is our frank 
denial of the full deity of Jesus that has aroused, and 
still arouses in some quarters, bitter distrust of, and 
opposition to, our characteristic attitude. 

Again, continuing the appeal to history, former 
Unitarians of different schools or tendencies have not 
scrupled, in the intensity of their convictions, from 
calling each other atheistic. When Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in 1888, in his Divinity School Address, laid 
it down as a transcendental principle that “the soul 
knows no persons,” he was powerfully attacked by 
Prof. Andrews Norton, called by some the “Unitarian 
pope” of those days, for having espoused “the latest 
form of infidelity.” That is, to the elderly and conserv- 
ative Norton, the young Emerson, because he seemed 
to deny a personal God, was a dangerously plausible 
atheist; and such was the force and resonance of the 
assault upon him that it was thirty-two years before 
he was asked by Harvard College to speak again in its 
halls. 

The Western Conference issue of 1887 was another 
form of the same thing. Eastern Unitarians were 
profoundly shocked by a statement of principles 
adopted at a meeting of the Western Conference at 
Cincinnati. It seemed to them in no way adequate to 
express the fulness of Unitarian belief as held by the 
Eastern churches, and especially to hold the door of 
membership open to avowed atheists. Among the 
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upholders of the Western position—to mention no 
others—were two of our ministers, happily still living 
in the highest honor among us—Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer and William Channing Gannett. Who of us 
all has written hymns that, to the Unitarians of 
to-day, bring us in our worship into closer and tenderer 
communion with the living God than those of these 
two men? Yet there was a time, within recent memory, 
when to these very men most of our Eastern pulpits 
were closed, and when Eastern ministers of distinction 
dreaded their influence, if not exactly as being them- 
selves atheists, still as consorting perilously with 
atheism. This issue remained active and exasperated 
until a happy compromise was effected in the new pre- 
amble to the constitution of the National Conference 
(as it then was called) adopted by acclamation amid 
great rejoicing at the meeting at Saratoga in 1894. 
“Which things are a parable!” Must we go 
through these agonies yet again? Leading ministers, 
not all of them Eastern this:‘time, show signs of distress 
at forms of the idea of God which are now appealing to 
certain of their younger colleagues—and not in the 
West only, be it said. A denominational officer is 
being haled before the bar of judgment for having 
allowed a certain speaker at the Western Conference 
last May in Chicago, whose position is described by Dr. 
Dodson of St. Louis as “atheistic humanism.” The 
issue will have to be carried higher up, as the same 
speaker—Dr. Dietrich of Minneapolis—has been 
invited by the Council of the General Conference to 
speak from its platform at the forthcoming meeting 
at Detroit in October. Dr. Dietrich is amply qualified 
to speak for himself, and needs no defence from others ; 
likewise Mr. Macdonald of Lincoln, Neb., one of the 
most promising of our younger college-town preachers. 
It is taken for granted that Dr. Dodson, Dr. Dole, 
and Dr. Sullivan, who have recently entered this con- 
troversy on the conservative side, are as high-minded 
and as wholly convinced of the force of their own 
arguments as any Calvinistic opponent of Channing, 
or as Andrews Norton in repudiating Emerson, or as 
the Eastern ministers who a generation ago fought the 
Western statement of principles. They are just as 
certain as any orthodox theologians of the past that 
the idea of God in which they believe is the only true 
idea, and that any diminution from it is a step toward 
unbelief. But it is not! There are many signs in the 
world of philosophy to-day that the older Platonic, 
scholastic, or absolute idealism which these writers 
represent is not holding its own. There are many 
signs, especially in university circles, that unless a 
more pragmatic and humanistic idea of God can be 
evolved and accepted, the younger generation of 
educated men and women in America will indeed be 
left with no idea of God and no interest in the church 
at all. Is there not, then, somewhat of rashness and 
lack of historical perspective in the reiteration against 
thoughtful and consecrated fellow-ministers of the old 
and discredited cry of “atheism”? Does not our own 
history in particular bespeak a more generous tol- 
erance toward these new departures which of necessity 
are tentative, incomplete, and not wholly sure of their 
own ground? They have the immense advantage of 
being instinct with the life of a new day in religion. 
Let not our older leaders too unreservedly condemn 
them, lest, as in the instances cited from the past, our 
descendants shall adjudge them as having unwittingly 


sinned against the light! Rigyarp Winson Boynton. 
BuFFrato, N.Y. 
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From a Laywoman 


To the Editor of Tum CurRisTIAN REGISTER :— 


As one who read with deep interest Mr. Macdonald’s 
address published in your issue of July 28, may I ask 
one question? When Mr. Macdonald writes of “God’s 
indomitable will” (to possess moral and spiritual life), 
does he not immediately create a conception of God in- 
finitely higher than the struggling cosmic soul? 

I am only a laywoman with an untrained mind and 
cannot even so much as tell when I leave the path of 
clear and logical thinking, but life has brought to me 
some deep experiences and I have learned to appreciate 
spiritual values. Possibly I might claim to be one of 
those “babes and sucklings” mentioned in the New 
Testament. However that may be, I think I under- 
stand what such men as Mr. Reccord mean when they 
speak of all human activity being the expression of 
God’s will; that is, both evil and good being within the 
sphere and control of the Divine Will. 

It seems to me that man constantly fails to under- 
stand God’s will and hence he fails to trust it. But 
at the same time he has recognized his own failure and 
has worshipped the “perfect will of God.” 

If the God who is creating Himself in the cosmic 
struggle found His highest expression in such men as 
Jesus and Socrates, what power carried on their lives 
when fellow-men had killed. them? Would not God 
also have died on the cross? Are the Old World the- 
ologians right, after all, when they say He did? Only 
they did leave us a Perfect Being who had never left 
His heaven. Surely it is true to our experience that it 
is only as our human lives approach equity, justice, 
kindliness, righteousness, peace, that they gain any 
stability or any satisfying quality. Does not that very 
fact prove that good is the real God quality in the 
world, and give meaning enough to human struggle to 


reach His perfection ? 
P A. MacArruur. 
MOontTREAL, CANADA. 


The Dead Hand 


To the Editor of Tun Curist1AN REGISTER :— 


By all means let us have clear thinking on at least 
one proposition, viz., Unitarianism does not and cannot 
regard the acceptance of any philosophical hypothesis 
as necessarily essential to ministerial fellowship, much 
less to the religious life. We have always held that 
religion is “a life,” not “a belief.” Religion is the way 
we relate ourselves to the values we find or create, not 
what we believe about the ultimate nature of the 
universe. 

Let us make no mistake as we accept the opportu- 
nities and: responsibilities of this new day. LEvery- 
where the creeds are crashing to their final doom. An 
infallible book, a deified Jesus, and a special prov- 
idence have contributed substantially to the building of 
a “Main Street” throughout Christendom and have 
spread spiritual poverty everywhere. People who 
think are beginning to see that the creeds change 
because words fade and ideas grow. Those who are 
leaving the old dogmas will not be saddled by an illib- 
eral liberalism. They want a faith that is different. 
This is not cloister opinion. It is wrought of contact 
with the man on the street and at the crossroads store. 
Perhaps a little discussion now may save us from 
falling into the age-old blunder of submitting to the 
dead hand of the past and from instituting heresy 
trials in a liberal fellowship. 
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Theism is a respectable philosophical hypothesis, 
—nothing more. Hardly any two theists could agree 
on a definition of terms. Nor could the humanists, for 
that matter. What kind of theism are we to avow? 
Monistic? Pluralistic? Realistic? It is a bit haz- 
ardous to style a man an atheist for not accepting a 
purely philosophical hypothesis. Jf by atheism is 
meant the denial of a power greater than one’s self, 
there are no atheists. As John Burroughs pointed 
out in “Accepting the Universe,’ even the atheist has 
a God. If theism denotes a psychical being of the 

_ nature of will or any sort of being who exercises a 
personal supervision over the things of this world, 
then it is too small a term to identify with “the 
thought of God.” Theism cannot monopolize or 
exhaust the thought of God! 

In the pre-scientific days, theism, as denoting a per- 
sonal providence, gained great headway because people 
wanted a being whom they could placate and so secure 
special agency. But now we know that psychother- 
apeutic medical ministration, for example, is more 
efficacious than supplicatory prayer, and that a good 
modern serum carries more peace of soul and more 
mental tranquillity, not to mention physical benefit, 
than does the Twenty-third Psalm. 

The problems connected with any philosophical 
theory, it is staggering to contemplate. Theism 
projects a God within the universe but who is not 
necessarily of the universe. The universe is found to 
be a spacial, self-contained system of things and 
processes. Most thinkers admit that ordinary events 
and processes are routine and impersonal, Other 
things are cared for by highly specialized parts of 
nature, such as man. Order and purpose do not 
require an orderer and purposer. An extra ruler is 
being found superfluous. Such matters as these only 
hint at the problems confronting any theory of the 
nature of the universe. It is out of the question to 
require men to commit themselves on highly contro- 
versial technical metaphysical problems before com- 
mending them to the churches or inviting them to 
address a conference. The Unitarian movement will 
not consent to such throttling of the human mind. 
Theism is philosophically possible, but not religiously 


necessary. 
y Curtis W. ReEess. 


Curicaco, ILL. 


Federated for God 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


I desire to commend and express thanks for your 
fine leader entitled “Signs and Portents.” To me 
your plain declaration of belief in the absolute law of 
God and your statement that “the simple affirmation of 
the multitude is infinitely stronger than any philosoph- 
ical denial” are hopeful signs of the times and of the 
future of Unitarianism. I am a newcomer in this 
Fellowship. . When I came seeking liberty I did not 
abandon faith in God. I have been reassured by 
reading A. U. A. publications, particularly the writings 
of Armstrong and Bixby. I can and do rejoice in 
the Faith as expressed in the Hymnal. 

In my ministry of twenty-four years in the Episcopal 
Church I had contacts with souls which priesthood 
freely affords and as a result have come to know pretty 
well the needs of normal souls. The fundamental 
need is relation of some sort with a God who is at 
least as real as ourselves—a God who is a self-conscious 
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Being. For myself, I am not religiously interested in 
an unconscious force. 

I believe Unitarianism has a glorious future, and I 
think I see as essential to its success a plain setting 
forth of its faith in God. It seems to me that what we 
want is not a creed but a general church covenant 
making plain that we are federated for the purpose 
of worshipping and serving a genuine God. 


EpmMuNp Boorn Youne. 
ATHOL, MAss. 


How Many KnowP 


To the Editor of Tur Curistran RucistTER :— 


The report of the address at the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science which considered the 
pertinent subject of “The Place of the United States 
in a World Organization for the Maintenance of Peace” 
has just appeared. It is of peculiar value to all who 
are earnestly studying the problems that are coming 
up at the momentous conference called by President 
Harding for this autumn. The report is packed with in- 
formation unknown to the average newspaper-reader. 

How many know, ¢.g., anything about “the con- 
troversy out of which grew an action by the United 
States which crushed what was one of the most prom- 
ising organs of international co-operation in the world, 
the Central American Court”? Professor McDonald 
asks, “Why is it not known that because the United 
States Government refused to permit the adjudication 
of a dispute between it and some of the Central 
American states, because it refused to permit this case 
to go to the Hague Tribunal, this Central American 
Court, which was our own creation, has now disap- 
peared? It is not known because most of our pol- 
iticians and public men feel that Americans are such 
soft-heads that they must be told that we can do 
no wrong. ... It is this buncombe which keeps the 
American people from knowing the facts, which pre- 
vents an informed public opinion, demanding that it 
be undone.” He pleads that we withdraw our marine 
and naval forces at the earliest possible moment from 
Haiti, as “it will do more to strengthen those who 
want to do justice for the mandated regions in the 
next Assembly of the League of Nations than any other 
single thing we might do.” ; 

Every sceptic who thinks the League “scrapped” 
should acquaint himself with these reports, which dis- 
close the harmonious work of the over three hundred 
persons of all nationalities who in the Secretariat at 
Geneva are working on the practical problems of the 
international labor bureau, health regulations to pre- 
vent widespread epidemics, the questions of transit, 
so important to the business man, of the beginnings 
of the International Court, and the mandates. What 
many suspect is a mere man of straw is seen to be 
rather a little child, learning to walk and capable of 
healthy growth. Speaking of the League, Mr. Ham- 
ilton Holt quotes a high official of it saying that the 
enemies of the League are making the most of our 
aloofness from it “to destroy, not so much the League 
itself, as the spirit and purpose behind the League, in 
other words, to get back to the old selfish, nationalistic 
diplomacy. If America fails to enunciate some real 
principle of co-operation to which she herself is willing 
to accede, we may come dangerously near to the posi- 
tion of having destroyed the one really great ideal 
that was born in the war. It is a big responsibility 
that is placed upon America to-day.” 

Mr. Holt declares that “if Mr. Harding is unable or 
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unwilling to give us an Association with teeth in it, 
the country must be organized to capture the Senate 
and the House for the existing League two years hence 
and the Presidency in 1925. The League issue will 
not be settled until it is settled right.” 

Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons of Princeton, who was 
at the Paris Confererice, and is author of “The New 
Map of Europe,” “The New Map of Asia,” etc., gives 
a powerful exposition of “The Defects of the Mandate 
System” due to the carrying out of secret agreements 
during the war of which we were most unfortunately 
uninformed or oblivious. He says, “One of the prom- 
ises exacted by Italy as the price of her intervention 
in the war was ‘adequate territorial compensation’ in 
case the war should bring ‘an increase in the colonial 
possessions of France and Great Britain in Africa.’ ” 
Dr. Gibbons shows that the powers in actual possession 
of German and Ottoman territories at the time of the 
Armistice did not wait until the Council of the League 
was formed. “The mandates for the former German 
colonies and Ottoman Empire were decided upon 
before the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
adopted.” Great Britain even transferred a part of 
German East Africa to Belgium, acting quite indepen- 
dently. Dr. Gibbons shows that an “unprovided-for 
contingency” has arisen. We are not in the League of 
Nations which supports the mandate article of the 
Covenant, but we are having “equal concern and in- 
separable interest with other principal powers in the 
overseas possessions of Germany and concededly an 
equal voice to the disposition,” but he says that this 
claim ought to have been made by the United States be- 
fore hostilities ended, or, at the very latest, before the 
Peace Conference opened. He pertinently asks, “Why 
was it not made clear to our associates that American 
disinterestedness was contingent on their disinterested- 
ness, and that equality and opportunity for American 
commerce with the commerce of every other nation in 
all territories that changed hands as a result of the war 
we helped to win would be insisted on? ...If we 
wax indignant, if we remind the Entente Powers that 
we have a 20 per cent. interest in these mandated 
territories, if we do call the mandatories back toé& the 
original conception of the mandates as ‘a sacred trust 
for civilization,’ we are going to find our recriminations 
and our claims a boomerang. The Entente Powers 
have as good a case against us as we have against 
them. ... The Entente Powers can answer that we 
have also a 20 per cent. interest in the responsibilities. 
In the beginning, they hoped that we would accept 
responsibilities without privileges, but now that they 
find that we want privileges without responsibilities, 
they may be ready to give us 20 per cent. of the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges together. If I were a 
British statesman, I would offer the American Govern- 
ment the administration of the Mesopotamia mandate, 
in accordance with Mr. Colby’s note of November 20.” 

One contribution in the Annals* is by former Am- 
bassador Morgenthau, who saved the American College 
for Girls from the Turkish military force by running 
up the American flag and making it the headquarters 
of the embassy. These Annals are rich in material 
on the Monroe Doctrine and on disarmament, and con- 
tain contributions from John Bassett Moore, Prof. 
Albert B. Hart, Talcott Williams, George W. Wicker- 
sham, Jane Addams, James Brown Scott, and others of 
equal rank. Lucta Amus Mnap. 

Boston, Mass. 


*The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July, 1921; paper covered, $1; 190 pages; 39th Street and Woodland 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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A Campaign for Church Publicity 


The newspaper to-day will print your church news—Have 
you a Wayside Pulpit? 


THOMAS CLAYTON 
II 


ET US CONSIDER how we can make our work 
ly productive of the good we seek to accomplish. We 
must arouse ourselves to an intense enthusiasm. 
Next to the understanding and the loyal utterance of 
the true Unitarian message, we place the necessity of 
a burning enthusiasm. We are learning, we think, 
that men and women cannot easily be reasoned into 
becoming Unitarians. They are not looking for argu- 
ments, but for spiritual help, for assurance that the 
spiritual world is a real world, and that they also 
belong to it here and now. This being mostly a matter 
of experience, we must have the appeal to the emotions, 
and we must possess this spiritual knowledge which 
creates enthusiasm and a burning desire to bring its 
riches home to those who have never possessed it. Once 
for all, we must kill off that old and mischievous im- 
pression that Unitarianism is only a cold intellectual 
cult, suited to the high-brow class, but far over the 
heads of the common people. A great enthusiasm based 
on a deep experience of spiritual things will remedy 
this evil and give us the power over men we seemed to 
have lacked in the past. Unitarians have a certain 
interest in their religion, and showed their apprecia- 
tion of it by giving cheerfully this vast sum of money. 
Let us hope that their financial investment will lead 
to their taking hold of this publicity campaign with 
the needed enthusiasm. To think of our glorious good 
tidings should be sufficient of itself to make us enthusi- 
astie for this campaign and fill us with confidence for 
future success. 

There must also be a real co-operation, an all-for-one 
and one-for-all spirit. The burden of carrying on our 
propaganda must not rest so heavily upon the min- 
isters; much of it must be borne by the laity. This 
is in line with the suggestions made by Wallace M. 
Powers, publicity secretary of the Laymen’s League, 
who says: “Publicity is always based on action. The 
best publicity or advertising which Unitarian churches 
can obtain is based on the enthusiastic co-operation of 
the members. The best advertising for any Unitarian 
church is a full house. People who are regular in 
church attendance advertise their church by their pres- 
ence, and if they are sufficiently interested, they adver- 
tise outside the church by word of mouth and applica- 
tion of their faith to every-day life. We cannot expect 
our friends and neighbors who are not affiliated with 
any church to affiliate with ours, unless we are fairly 
faithful in our attendance at church services and active 
in church and community work.” He adds, “My sug- 
gestions are those of a layman who believes that the 
churches have overlooked an opportunity to increase 
their influence.” 

We pass on to the subject of church advertising. 
First, there is the matter of special advertising in the 
newspapers. This brings certain good results. But in 
our smaller churches especially we face the problem of 
great expense. Newspaper space for display advertis- 
ing is one of the most costly items in the business 
world. It is practically beyond our reach. There is 
newspaper space of a different kind, however, that is 
at our disposal without expense. The modern press 
is generous in its treatment of church news. It is 
possible to secure the insertion of stories that tell of 
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church activities, especially when they are carefully 
prepared and typewritten with double space; for the 
editors are busy men and are glad to get copy that 
requires no further preparation. The announcement 
of an attractive subject for the next Sunday can 
usually secure a headline, and is then worth more than 
a display advertisement. Short reports of sermons can 
usually secure insertion in the Monday papers and 
should furnish the best kind of propaganda. 

Observation leads us to believe that we might secure 
much more publicity in this way and far more adver- 
tising of our church activities. Is it possible that 
some of us are too indolent to prepare the items and 
hand them in to the papers? - 

Owing to the great expense of display advertising, it 
has been suggested by the officers of the Laymen’s 
League that we introduce the church calendar wher- 
ever possible. We cannot go into details regarding 
the calendar, but we believe the suggestion that it be 
placed in the hands of the people at least twenty-four 
hours before the services begin, is a good one. Also 
that a mailing-list should be carefully built up and 
used regularly in every parish. 

All the members of the church should contribute 
likely names to this list. Along with. necessary in- 
formation about the church, its officers, and activities, 
there should be some short items of lively interest that 
will make the recipients want to look through every 
number they receive. Some think that a brief summary 
of the contents of the coming sermon should be in- 
serted, but this might be a dangerous experiment for 
some of us, as some people might not like the taste of 
the sample, and stay away. 

The use of a bulletin-board where many people pass 
should be adopted, but do not write your notices on it 
with chalk unless you are a real artist. We often see 
notices that are a reflection on the ability and taste of 
the writers and anything but an ornament to the 
church. Better by far avail yourselves of the Wayside 
Pulpit. Sometimes a printed post-card containing 
the announcement of a special sermon or course 
of sermons can be used to advantage. Then, last 
but not least, the wide distribution of our denomi- 
national tracts and the bulletins of the Laymen’s 
League should be an important matter with us. They 
are full of excellent reading matter and will win their 
own way if we give them the opportunity. 


The Organ’s Elegy 


[By José Chocano of Peru. Translated from the Spanish. ] 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


(A memorial poem for Francisco Navarro Ledesma, President of the 
Literature Section of the Madrid Atheneum) 


The organ sounds; the organ sounds in the lonely church ; 
the organ sounds in the depth of night; and in its pipes there 
is a gush of melodious noises, which begin softly—softly—like 
steps on carpets, like caressing fingers, like trailing silks; and 
suddenly they grow stormy, and swell, and roar like a broad 
river that ‘buries the solemn burden of its waters in a rocky bed. 

One pipe relates incredible histories of past times; another 
tells things which ought to be true and are barely dreams 
and deliriums and phantoms; one laughs and another weeps; 
one shouts and another sings; one is a male that pursues 
and another a female that flees; and among so many varia- 
tions of melodious sounds, 'there is a body and there is a soul 
that meet, penetrate each other, are commingled, and, under 
the life-giving breath of a charm, go singing through the air 
that Toledo is putting on the mourning of her funereal pomp ; 
for the glory of her church of two and a half centuries, and 
fae greater glory of the race that that church has obtained. 

The organ sounds ; the organ sounds in the lonely church; 
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the organ sounds in the depth of night; and there is a gush of 
melodious noises in its pipes. 

For whom do they toll? For whom do the bells toll and 
lament and implore? One pipe asks and another answers: 
For a man who was a smith, who was a soldier, who was a 
poet—and that is enough! For a man who had three stars 
in his soul,—toil, energy, and the vision; toil that gives 
power, energy that gives daring, and the vision that gives 
splendors: the three drops of the Blood; the three seals of 
the Heritage; the three cries of the Race! 

The organ sounds, ete. 

A smith with his giant hands is forging swords; and with 
all the dexterity and tenderness of an artist he sharpens 
them delicately, tempers and burnishes them, and, pressing 
them against the ground, he bends them, bends them, bends 
them, and makes the point meet the hilt, without their breaking. 
He is young, he is strong; he has a soul like his body ; and his 


' hands, which are clinched against the anvil, caress his 
mother, gliding softly over her white hair. Every blow of 
the athlete’s hammer echoes, when it breaks out, in the 


mountains, in the clouds, and in the aged woman’s breast. 

One evening, from the height of a mountain-crest, the smith, 
over the echoing anvil, was working, working, working—and 
the Night, protectress of work that rests, outspread above that 
forehead and behind those shoulders, like a dream tunic, her 
silent and starry darkness. And the smith kept bringing down 
his resounding hammer upon the anvil. And that was the 
apotheosis of labor; for above the desolate peak, the stars were 
only the stars smitten out from the anvil by the hammer! 

The organ sounds, ete. 

A warrior who girds on his sword, adjusts his cuirass, makes 
firm his crest, fastens his plume, mounts a youthful steed, sud- 
denly, spurs him, and goes, and goes. 

Where is the warrior going? He is going to Atlantis! In 
the court of the glorious Charles V. he hears one day that 
Pizarro is full of enthusiasm, relating his earliest adventures 
and offering the first fruits of those fabulous lands before the 
monarch’s throne; and then he, feeling energy change to daring 
in his blood, calls quickly for his crest, his plume, his sword, 
his cuirass, and, grasping his banner unfurled, mingles with 
the group that is going along the silent road to Toledo, going 
farther and farther away amid the rising dust. And in his 
hand the banner unfolds, shakes itself, and grows proud of its 
wings; and, on ‘the wind, it is like a sign that returns the fare- 
wells waved by the kerchiefs of the mothers who stay behind 
to the sons who are marching away. 

The organ sounds, ete. 

A poet of the times of Cervantes appears, appears; aed thus 
he speaks :— 

“T should like to make of my poems strange music, but empty 
musie, without ideas or passions, of words, and words, and 
words. Oh, the times when I feel the despotic thought that 
crushes me with its burden, how I should like to shake it off, 
to shake it off—and to make poems without thoughts, like the 
singing birds! Oh, the times when in my breast swell dis- 
appointments or hopes, how I should like to bury them in the 
depths, to bury them, to bury them—and to make poems with- 
out passions, as the tornados roar, as the cascades laugh! 
Thoughts that crush me! Feelings that lie to me! Let others 
think; let others feel; I wish to think nothing, I wish to feel 
nothing! Alas! And the rhythm of the stars in their ever- 
lasting orbits? And the heavenly music of the starry nights? 
Hverything lives, everything thinks, everything feels, with the 
life of my mind, of my breast, of my soul. Everywhere they 
pursue me, everywhere they rise up, thoughts that overwhelm 
me, feelings that lie to me; and in vain I may repeat, ‘I wish to 
think nothing! I wish to feel nothing! I wish to say nothing! 
Nothing! Nothing!” 

And the words of the poet are mingled with the laughter and 
the sighing of the pipes; and the music of the organ, in which 
the stanzas thunder, goes rising, rising, rising by scales, and 
suddenly fills the forest of columns of the nave, and trembles 
in the glass of the Gothic windows, and resounds above all the 
shadows with the clamorous noise of an epic battle between 
terrible angels and enraged demons, struggling for empire over 
the souls in the depths of the graves. 

For whom do they toll? For whom do the bells toll and lament 
and implore? One pipe asks and another answers: For a man 
who was a smith, a warrior, a poet—and that is enough! Fora 
man who had three stars in his soul,—labor, energy, and the 
vision ; labor that gives strength, energy that gives daring, and 
the vision that gives glories: the three drops of the Blood; the 
three seals of the Heritage; the three calls of the Race! 

The organ sounds; the organ sounds in the lonely church; 
the organ sounds in the depth of night; and there is a gush of 
melodious noises in its pipes! 


Current Fiction 


A Novel of Youth and 
New 


Finp THE WOMAN. 
Mystery. By Arthur Summers Roche. 
York: The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

The influence of movies on current fic- 
tion might be illustrated by this snappy 
account of a young girl’s adventures in 
New York. Rapid transitions and impend- 
ing crises and unexpected revelations suc- 
ceed one another as fast as the reader’s 
mind can follow. It is cleverly done; one 
must admit it. 


Maxkina Goop. By Captain G@. B. McKean. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

There are various thrills in this story 
of ranch life in Western Canada, written 
for boys who admire courage and straight- 
forward purpose. The type of books of 
which this is a good example is assured 
of popularity from generation to genera- 
tion, as long as boys keep their accepted 
characteristics. The stories may vary in 
detail and incident, but they are alike in 
their appeal to the love of adventure. 


Tun Brimmine Cur. By Dorothy Canfield. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This book is to be counted among the 
comparatively few spring novels that have 
deserved and won a fresh lease of life for 
the summer. It will endure even longer, 
helping and helped by her other books, all 
of which are worth while. To many 
women, the story of Marise’s growth into 
joyous freedom, with its acceptance of uni- 
versal truths painfully wrought out by 
generations before us who have sought 
happiness and understanding, will come 
with reinforcement of their own strength. 


Tun HALL AND THE GRANGE. By Archibald 
Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

Mr. Marshall’s leisurely unfolding of 
events and photographic delineation of 
people fit well with the summer season, 
when, if ever, one has time to read novels 
and little taste for thought problems. His 
tranquillity is soothing. In the present 
volume he sets forth with perfectly nat- 
ural sequences the truth that it does not 
do for people who love one another to let 
themselves quarrel at all. 


Sristpr Sun. By Bleanor H. Porter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Criticism of Mrs. Porter’s stories fails 
or falls short in the face of what they have 
meant to many, many readers. Her own 
short life was an exemplification of their 
cheery philosophy. To be grateful and 
loving and self-forgetful, to laugh when 
one feels like crying, and to sing instead 
of sobbing,—that is no poor lesson to have 
taught to others. Sister Sue was happy in 
her own right before the end of the book, 
but also she had a good deal of happiness 
along the way. 


New Jerusalem 
Tuy New JprusaAtyum. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Here we have Chesterton at his very 
best. This is an account of an actual pil- 
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grimage to Jerusalem; and, although 
Chesterton may seem to us at times a 
somewhat fantastic philosopher, as a 
guide and friendly companion on such a 
journey as this he leaves nothing to be 
desired. The exigencies and diversions 
of travel tend to make his writing less 
subjective, and to restrain the exuberance 
of purely fanciful paradox which in some 
of his later books was getting to be de- 
cidedly wearisome. In The New Jerusalem 
we find wonderfully vivid bits of descrip- 
tion of scenes and incidents, races and 
peoples brilliantly characterized in a sen- 
tence, and historical events or romantic 
traditions summed -up in a paragraph. 
His presentation of the claims of Zionism 
is not overwhelmingly convincing. Per- 
haps he did not mean it to be. The book 
closes with an exquisite picture of the re- 
turning pilgrim: “Although I carried none 
of the trappings of a pilgrim I felt strongly 
disposed to take the privileges of one. I 
wanted to be entertained at the firesides 
of total strangers, in the medizeval manner, 
and to tell them interminable tales of my 
travels. I wanted to linger in Dover, and 
try it on the citizens of the town. I nearly 
got out of the train at several wayside sta- 
tions, where I saw secluded cottages 
which might be brightened by a little news 
from the Holy Land. For it seemed to me 
that all my fellow-countrymen must be 
my friends; all these Hnglish places had 
come much closer together after travels 
that seemed in comparison as vast as the 
spaces between the stars. By the time I 
came to Beaconsfield itself, dusk was drop- 
ping over the beech woods and the white 
crossroads. The distance seemed to grow 
deeper and richer with darkness as I went 
up the long lanes towards my home; and 
in that distance, as I drew nearer, I heard 
the barking of a dog.” 


Poems of America 

BREAKERS AND GRANITN. By John Gould 
Fletcher. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

John Gould Fletcher is one of the lead- 
ing exponents of the New Poetry, a master 
of technique in the use of trenchant phrase 
and rhythmic sentence. His work, so 
those who were privileged to hear a recent 
lecture by Amy Lowell were told, contains 
some of the best examples of “polyphonic 
prose.” The present volume is given en- 
tirely to America. The poems are ar- 
ranged in groups: “New York Sketches,” 
“In New England,” “Chicago,” “Down the 
Mississippi,’ ‘The Old South,’ “The Far 
West,” “Songs of Arkansas.” It would be 
difficult to find a more nearly perfect de- 
scription than Fletcher’s “Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado,” or a more vital awakening 
of the imagination to a vanished phase of 
human activity than he gives in “Clipper 
Ships.” va 

Irritating Italics 

BIBLIOPHILY OR BookLovn. By James F. 
Willis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In this attractively bound little volume 
the author carries emphasis to the point 
of exasperation. Every page is: sprinkled 
with italics that irritate the eye and 
harden the heart. For instance, “He is 
the blessed man who lives a hidden and 
workful life nourished by the love of one 
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or two really worthy women and by the 
friendship of one or two real men, de- 
voted to the practice of goodness, and to 
the search for the beauty and truth of life 
through books.” The main purpose of the 
author, viz., to stimulate interest in good 


‘literature, is most praiseworthy. But he 


would have achieved his purpose more 
efficiently if he had not made it too ob- 
vious in type which fairly shouts his mes- 
sage. - 

Typical Womanhood in War 

AMELIA PHABODY TILHSTON AND HER CAN- 
TEENS FOR THE SERBS. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. Privately Printed. 

This is more than a personal memorial. 
It is an appealing and inspiring presenta- 
tion of the spirit of the young womanhood 
of America wakened and exalted by the 
exigencies of the great war. Miss Tileston 
was typical of that young woman- 
hood at its best, well-born, well-trained, 
courageous, of quick and firm decision, 
giving without question or measure 
eagerly and gladly to a service of infinite 
detail, which was sometimes extremely 
perilous, and was always laborious to the 
point of physical and nervous exhaus- 
tion. The main body of the book is given to 
Miss Tileston’s letters from Serbia written 
from 1915 to 1920. There is a brief intro- 
duction summarizing the relations of Ser- 
bia to the World War, and a preliminary 
biographical sketch of the life of Miss 
Tileston by her mother, Mrs. Mary Wilder 
Tileston. At the end of the book are 
printed the memorial services held at 
King’s Chapel, and a few personal tributes 
from friends and fellow-workers in the 
field. —— , 

Discerning Essays 

A New ENGLAND Group AND OTHERS. By 
Paul Elmer More. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Good wine needs no bush.” A yolume 
of essays by Paul Elmer More requires 
the enconiums of no reviewer to commend 
it to the lovers of good literature. Suffice 
it to say that the eleventh volume of 
Shelburne Hssays quite measures up to the 
high standard set by its predecessors. Dr. 
More occupies a conspicuous place among 
contemporary American writers, as an 
essayist upon literary topics of the best 
English classical school. He writes with 
a restraint, a finesse, a discernment which 
makes his work delightful reading. His 
judgments are sound. They really add 
something to his subjects’ place in litera- 
ture. In his latest volume, five of the ten 
essays included treat of New England 
writers. All of them are exceedingly well 
done. Those on “The Spirit and Poetry of 
Early .New England,” “Emerson,” and 
“Henry Adams” especially deserve high 
praise. Of the rest, the reader will derive 
particular pleasure from the essay on 
“Samuel Butler of Hrewhon,”’ and the re- 
view of Mrs. Ward’s Recollections, under 
the unique title of “Oxford, Women and 
God.” —— ASR. 
History of the Adversary 

Dnvit Storips. An ANTHOLOGY. Hdited by 
Maximilian J. Rudwin. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Mr. Rudwin has set for himself an 
interesting and novel task. He proposes 
to publish a series of anthologies dealing 


‘ 
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with the various aspects of diabolical 
literature. When completed, the series 
will contain typical instances of the treat- 
ment of the devil in plays, essays, legends, 
and poetry, throughout the ages. Devil 
Stories is the first of this diabolic suc- 
cession. It contains an array of fas- 
cinating stories which present the history 
of the adversary in fiction from the 
earliest times to the present day. Begin- 
ning with a characteristic medieval tale 
and concluding with one of John Mase- 
field’s sea yarns, it includes stories by 
Thackeray, Poe, Daudet, Anatole France, 
and many other authors of different lands 
and centuries. Abundant notes bear wit- 
ness to the careful scholarship of the 
editor. 


Reflect Personality 


Tur City Sutupps. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 


Mr. Robinson was the author of Modern 
Oivic Art, Rochester Ways, and The Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities. His early 
death removed a useful public servant, as 
well as a writer of graceful lyrics and 
delicately forceful prose. In The City 
Sleeps his widow has brought together a 
group of brief poems and essays which 
have the fine flavor of a charming person- 
ality. 


Star Points 

Sones or Joy, FAITH, AND 
PROMISE FROM THE PRESENT-DAY PonTS. 
Selected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

So rapid is the production and so large 
is the output of verse in England and 
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America nowadays that an annual volume 
of selection and compilation from this 
mass of material is as much needed to 
keep the average reader gentle—that is, 
unflurried and serene—as is the annual 
volume of Best Short Stories. And Mrs. 
Richards’s successive volumes, The Melody 
of Earth, High Tide, ete., admirably meet 
this need. Her last collection, Star Points, 
is one of the very best of the series. Some- 
thing over a hundred and fifty authors 
are represented here; some of them, John 
Drinkwater, Robert Frost, John Masefield, 
Sara Teasdale, Amy Lowell, and the like, 
known to all of us; and many more, who 
have never printed volumes of their own, 
writers of exquisite little lyrics which 
the general reader would probably never 
have seen if they had not been discovered 
and preserved by the discriminating taste 
of Mrs. Richards. 


For the Common Good 


Two books recently published by the 
Cornhill Publishing Company of Boston 
indicate by different methods something 
of the general longing for genuine social 
brotherhood. Homer Sherman has not 
mastered a literary style, but his story 
Brass Tacks, which is concerned with the 
development of a Socialist from schoolboy 
to leader, has its good points and may be 
readily understood with sympathy. The 
Stairway by Alice A. Chown interprets the 
common human nature we all inherit, tells 
a story of freedom won, and looks forward 
to a time when all will believe in “the 
fusion of rights, equality between individ- 
uals, and internationalism among nations.” 
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The Congregational Pulpit 

SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
SunpDAy-scHooL Lessons For 1921. By the 
Monday Club. Forty-sivth Series. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 

The Monday Club is an association of 
Congregational ministers, many of them 
well known throughout the country. This 
collection contains sermons by Rey. W. L. 
Sperry, Rev. J. Edgar Park, Rev. Charles 
BH. Jefferson, Rey. C. R. Brown, and many 
others. Their discourses show a fine 
reconciliation of liberal thought with clear 
spiritual insight. ‘They offer convincing 
testimony of the strength of the Con- 
gregational pulpit to-day. 


Immortality 

IMMORTALITY AND THH UNSEEN Woritp: A 
Stupy IN OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. By W. 
O. H. Oesterley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1921. 

In this day when so many puerile books 
are being written on immortality it is a 
pleasure to read such a book as this. It 
is a scientifically historical treatment of 
Hebrew ideas of immortality and usages 
connected with this belief, by a recognized 
authority in the field. Some of the topics 
discussed are demonology and angelology, 
ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead, 
and the doctrine of immortality in the 
several phases of its development. The 
method of the author is not to study 
Hebrew ideas apart from those of other 
peoples as though they were unique, but 
rather in the light of the religious beliefs 
and practices of kindred peoples. His 
comparative method is now the only safe 
one for any one to follow, 


_of this great orator. 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


THOMAS STARR KING 


The “ Life and Letters” of this distinguished Unitarian hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 
Written by one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and who was stirred by the eloquence 


The State Legislature of California has recently voted to place a marble statue of Starr King in the 
National Hall of Fame in Washington as one of the two representative heroes of Californian History. 


5 Illustrations. 8vo. 344 pages. $3.00 net. $3.25 by mail. 


For sale at all booksellers, and in Boston by Old Corner Book Store, Hall’s Bookshop, DeWolfe & Fiske 
Co., C. E. Lauriat Co., The Pilgrim Press, Jordan Marsh Co., and R. H. White Co., etc., or from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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When It Storms 
MARJORIE DILLON 
I’m not afraid of thunder _ 
Though it makes an awful noise; 


And though the lightning’s nervous, 
Course it can’t scare plucky boys. 


But when they hit together, 
Bang and flash, it isn’t fun. 
I jump, and wish a little 
That the sky’s fireworks were done. 


The Weatherproof Picnic 


ROSH BROOKS 


In answer to the ring of the bell, mother 
opened the front door, to find John Turner, 
blue cap in hand, on the step. 

“May Martin come to our picnic?” he 
asked breathlessly—he had ridden up the 
long hill on his bicycle. “It’s at my 
grandmother’s, and: it’s at ten o’clock 
to-morrow, and all my best friends are 
coming,—’bout twenty !” 

“What fun!” said mother. ‘But surely 
your grandmother doesn’t want to feed 
twenty ravenous small boys and girls! 
And what if it rains?’ 

“Oh, yes, I forgot!’ John smiled out 
of direct gray eyes. “My grandmother 
says, will each boy and girl bring some- 
thing—just anything—and we'll put every- 
thing together, so it doesn’t matter what 
anybody brings. And we're going to have 
it anyway, ‘cause if it’s pleasant we're 
going to Sargent’s Spring,—you know, out 
in the woods,—and if it rains we’re going 
to have it in my grandmother’s barn-loft.” 

“What an understanding grandmother !” 
said mother, approvingly. ‘And how fine 
to have a really weatherproof picnic, so 
twenty little boys and girls will not weep 
with the clouds if it rains on Saturday 
morning.” 

“Good-by,” said John, pleasantly, deem- 
ing the matter settled. “Now I’m going 
to Ruth’s and Jimmy’s,” and off he rode, 
standing upright on his pedals. 

“Tt’?s rainy,’ said Martin, cheerfully, 
opening his eyes the next morning, “so it’s 
the barn-loft.” 

Mother baked pans and pans of sugary 
eookies and stuffed six eggs, and at ten 
o'clock the neighborhood children gath- 
ered in raincoats and rubbers and ran 
gayly off, securely tied lunch-boxes in 
their hands. 

“Not a bit like Saturday,” thought 
mother, about noon. ‘How deserted the 
whole hill seems without a single shouting 
boy anywhere. I'll be glad when they 
clatter back.” 

Clatter back they did about four o’clock. 
“Mother!” called Martin, bouncing in the 
front door. “We want to see you!” 

“Upstairs!” called back mother, and 
a minute later four boys ran upstairs 
two steps at a time to the screened porch, 
where she was sewing. 

“Mother,” demanded Martin, throwing 
himself on the couch, “how can I earn a 
dollar ?” 

The other three boys sat in a row in 
the Gloucester hammock, as if they were 
very much at home there. 
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“T’m going to wash windows for my 
mother,” said Tom. “Five cents a window 
she says, just the outsides, that’s twenty 
windows, and I’ll have my dollar.” 

“My mother isn’t home,” said Arthur, 
“but she’ll find something.” 

“My mother said she’d give me a dollar 
if I’d clean the cellar,” said Jimsy. 
“Guess I could. Not just sweep it, but 
clear up the tool-bench, and sort over 
old paint-cans, and split up old boxes for 
kindling.” 

“What’ll you give me a dollar for, 
mother?” asked Martin, hopefully. “We 
want to have all our dollars next Satur- 
day—everybody that was at the picnic 
to-day; and then if we do, may we go 
to town with John’s grandmother to get 
the chair? She said she’d take eight of 
us,—she thought she could get that many 
in the car all right. We're going to draw 


lots to go. That’s fair. How can I earn 
a dollar, mother?” 
“Earn a dollar?’ repeated mother. 


“Why, I’ll give you a dollar if you'll get 
every dandelion out of the front lawn,— 
out by the roots, that is. But what in 
the world is all this sudden zeal for 
dollar-earning about?” 


“Whew! By the roots!” said Martin. 
“All right, I will. Oh, we didn’t tell you, 
did we?” 


“No,” smiled mother, “you didn’t—not 
yet.” 

“Well, we went to the picnic,’ began 
Martin, “and instead of going around by 
the road we went down the little path 
back of Jimsy’s—you know that path— 
takes you right past the gardener’s cot- 
tage.” Mother nodded. 

“And there’s a new gardener,’ Jimsy 
took up the tale, “and his name’s Harry 
Jones, and the downstairs window of his 
sitting-room was open. Oh, look! There’s 
a scarlet tanager !” 

All else forgotten, four eager boys tip- 
toed cautiously to the window, and 
mother, who had learned patience in the 
recital of tales, looked too. 

“Now he’s gone,” she reminded, when 
the red wings had flashed into the park. 
“And the window was open.” 

“And a dittle girl ’bout as big as us sat 
in a big chair all full of pillows just inside 
the window.” 

It was Arthur’s turn now. “And Harry 
Jones—that’s the new gardener, you know 
—was clipping the bushes right there, 
and we said, who was that little girl, and 
he said, she was his little girl and her 
name was Nancy. And we said, was she 
sick, and he said, not exactly, and we 
said, why didn’t she come to the picnic, 
and he said, she couldn’t even if she was 
asked, ’cause she can’t walk.” 

“Oh!” said mother, dropping her mend- 
ing. “She can’t walk?” 

All four boys shook their heads. “Not 
for a year,” said Martin, “and maybe not 
for another year. And then we explained 
to Harry Jones—that’s her father—the 
new gardener, you know—that this picnic 
was in the loft, and couldn’t he possibly 
earry her up there, and the chair with 
pillows, and we’d promise not to race and 
bump into her.” 

“And then John ran up the drive to 
meet us.” One boy took up the story at 
the slightest pause. “And we told him, 
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and he raced and asked his grandmother 
and she came right out herself and said, 
‘O Harry, couldn’t you?’ and Harry said 
he could, and Nancy laughed when Harry 
picked her up”— 

“And we carried the chair ourselves and 
"bout forty pillows, and up in the loft we 
put Nancy by a window, behind boards on 
sawhorses where we all put our lunch- 
boxes, and she untied every lunch-box and 
we didn’t bump into her once.” 

“Of course not,” said mother, who knew 
the dependable kindness underlying all 
youthful caperings. “You would have 
been careful even if John’s grandmother 
hadn’t been there.” 

“But she wasn’t there! No grown-up 
was,” the boys assured her. “And we got 
to talking, and Nancy said that pretty 
soon she wouldn’t have to sit still in her 
chair all the time, ’cause her father’s 
going to buy her a wheel-chair, soon as 
he can save forty dollars. She says forty 
dollars is a lot to save. Is it, mother?” 

“Sometimes it’s a very great deal,” said 
mother, softly. 

“Well, and then some of us got to 
playing Hoist-the-Green-Sail, way down in 
the other end of the Joft, and Lisbeth 
thought of it, and she said in a whisper, 
why didn’t we each earn a dollar so 
Nancy wouldn’t have to sit by the window 
so long, and then we pretended we had to 
go downstairs to look for something and 
we'd be back in a minute.” 

“And John raced in the house, and 
asked [his grandmother how he could 
earn his dollar, and she came right out 
again, and what do you think she said?” 

“I know she’s a very nice grandmother,” 
said mother. “What did she say?” 

“Well, first thing she said was, did we 
truly mean we wanted to? And we said 
we did,—course we knew all the others 
up in the loft would want, to just the 
way we did, when we asked them,—and 
she said if we’d each earn a dollar, that 
would be twenty dollars, she’d give the 
whole other twenty! Yes, she did! And 
then she said she knows just where to go 
in town to buy wheel-chairs, and eight of 
us can go and help her pick it out, and 
it ought to be delivered the next day, 
don’t you think? We all want to be 
there when it comes, to see how s’prised 
Nancy is.” 

“T think Harry Jones, the new gardener, 
will be surprised, too!” said mother, with 
shining eyes. ‘ 

“TI s’pose I’ve got to dig up the dande- 
lions ‘with a kitchen knife?” asked Mar- 
tin, thinking the tale was quite finished. 
“A trowel would make too big holes? 
Come on,” he added to the boys. 

“A kitchen knife,” agreed mother. 
“And then when you have picnics up at 
Sargent’s Spring’— 

“Why, Nancy can go, too. John’s grand- 
mother said so, too. You know there’s 


an old wood road, and they had to run. 


the steam-shovel over it when they took 
it through to those new streets, and the 
wood road isn’t a bit bumpy any more. 
We'll take turns pushing the chair.” 

“And she can be outdoors all day with 
her father in the garden while he’s work- 
ing,” said mother. 

“John’s grandmother said that, too,” 
said Martin, in surprise. He put two 
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The Works of God 
God made the sky that looks so blue; 
He made the grass so green; 
He made the flowers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty color seen. 


God made the sun that shines so bright, 
And gladdens all I see; 

It comes to give us heat and light; 
How thankful should we be! 

—Jane Taylor. 


Sentence Sermon 
* Be thankful for the gifts 

That bounteous heaven bestows. 
—Charles Mackay. 


pillows in a low willow rocker near the 


window, and sat down in it. “It’s all 
right to sit here if you don’t have to 
stay.” He got up, and another boy took 
his place. ) 

“Wouldn’t be fun to stay if you wanted 
to go,” said the boy. 

“Well, come on,” said Martin. “Any 
kitchen knife, mother? And can I do it 
in these clothes?” 

“I’m glad it was a rainy day,” said 
mother, as the boys started for the door, 
“and that the pieniec was weatherproof, 
so you could have it in the loft. I’m 
very glad indeed it was a rainy day.” 

“So’m I,” said Martin, “’cause we never 
had a pienie in a loft before. I ate my 
lunch sitting way up near the roof, in a 
trapeze. I’d let down a string and they’d 
tie on sandwiches and cakes, and one f 
the boys that’s a Scout, and knows how to 
tie the best knots you ever saw, tied on an 
apple. You don’t know what fun it is to 
eat your lunch in a trapeze, mother!” 

“No,” said mother, gravely, “it’s some 
time since I’ve eaten my lunch in a 
trapeze. There’s a plate of fudge in the 
ice-chest. I made it while you were gone. 
And” (she had to raise her voice and 
lean over the bannisters as the boys pelted 
downstairs) “every Saturday this summer 
that there’s a picnic at Sargent’s Spring 
Tll make a freezer of ice-cream to send 
along if any of you can find a little ex- 
press wagon to draw it over on.” 

“Bxpress wagon!” shouted back Martin. 
“There are forty express wagons on this 
hill!” 

“Well,” laughed back mother, “I can’t 
donate forty freezers of ice-cream to fill 
them all, though no doubt forty wouldn’t 
be too many, but I can send one, and I 
will. Yes, any kitchen knife at all.” 


World’s Largest Camera 

In South America, hidden away near 
the city of Arequipa, in the Peruvian 
Andes, in the old Inca Empire, an observ- 
atory belonging to Harvard College owns 
the largest photographic apparatus in the 
world, a huge telescope camera. It has 
a powerful twenty-four-inch lens and has 
greatly aided science by its observations 
of the Southern skies. 

Harvard founded this South American 
station thirty years ago near the foot of 
Misti, the famous Andean volcano. The 
Arequipanian Indians, remnants of the 
Inea civilization, call themselves the sons 
and daughters of old Misti. In the sur- 
rounding country Indians still worship 


the mountain reverently and regard it as~ 


. 
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the source of earthquakes which often 
shake that region. Ruins of ancient 
pagan temples have been found on Misti 
and near the top still stands to-day a 
great iron cross, placed there by Spanish 
priests in 1677. Harvard chose Misti, full 
of old superstitions, as a site for its 
observatory, on account of the exception- 
ally clear atmosphere of the Arequipa 
region. 


Butterflies and Tuberculosis 


M. Metalnikow, a French bacteriologist, 
reports to the Pasteur Institute that for a 
long time he has been experimenting on 
the larvee of butterflies and moths with the 
result that he has discovered that they 
have the power to resist all those bacilli 
most dangerous to the human race. M. 
Metalnikow has inoculated the hapless 
larve with plague, tetanus, diphtheria, 
and tuberculosis. No matter how heavy 
the bacilli dose, the germs lived only a 
few days in the larve, which apparently 
contain self-preserving juices powerful 
enough to defeat any invading germ. The 
scientist says he has not been able to find 
any kind of germ which can overcome the 


vitality of the larve. As a result of his. 


experiments, M. Metalnikow is now trying 
to isolate a serum of butterfly grubs by 
means of which he hopes to wipe tuber- 
culosis from the world. 


London’s Famous Mulberry-Tree 


In North London a famous old mul- 
berry-tree has fallen under the weight of 
its many years. Under it, so tradition 
says, one hundred and forty-four years 
ago the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence first was read aloud on British 
soil. It stood on one of the lawns of the 
Mildmay Conference Hall, and under its 
shade many a religious leader has ad- 
dressed his open-air audience. When 
American Boy Scouts attended in London 
the International Scout Conference, they 
visited the tree, learned its history, and 
had their pictures taken under its 
branches. 


New England Peat 


Dr. Charles D. Jenkins, a physician and 
chemist of Dorchester, Mass., says there 
is enough peat within ten miles of Boston 
to supply the city with fuel for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. In the opinion of 
Dr. Jenkins, some of the advantages of 
peat over coal are that it can be produced 
and sold at less than three dollars a 
ton; it contains as jmany heat units per 
ton as the best grade of coal; it is clean 
to handle, and burns to an ash, leaving 
no clinkers. 

Dr. Jenkins has just taken out patents 
on machinery designed to dig peat and 
to dry and mould it within an hour from 
the time it comes out of the ground. 
Franklin Field, the doctor says, is one 
huge bed of peat; all New England is 
rich in it. Peat is coal in the process of 
making. For ages, and the world over, 
it has been used as fuel, the method of 
production having been to dig it out of 
the ground and dry it in the sun! Aside 
from fuel, peat has other uses. It is a 
good fertilizer, and paper manufactured 
from it is of better quality than that made 
from wood pulp. 
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Kindness is unknown except to the 
human bosom, and consequently worship, 
which alone elevates a man above him- 
self. Occasionally, no doubt, a dog or a 
horse, subjected to the regimen of fear, 
evinces an apprehension of chastisement 
at the master’s hands; and many a man, 
subjected to a like tyrannical discipline, 
proves to this extent a good horse or 
dog.—Henry James. 


An ant is a wise creature for itself, but 
it is a shrewd thing in an orchard or 
garden. And certainly men that are great 
lovers of themselves waste the public. 
Divide with reason between self-love and 
society, and be so true to yourself as you 
be not false to others. It is a poor centre 
of a man’s actions, himself.—Francis 
Bacon. ; 
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HOUSEKEEPER with practical experience wishes 
to take charge of household, care of children, 
sewing, and supervision of maids, Highest 
references. Address X2, care of Tur CHRISTIAN 
RNGISTER. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE in home-making and 
care of invalids will give part-time service in 
exchange for home and expenses. Address nVVics 
care of THH CHRISTIAN RHGISTER. 


WANTED.—Housekeepers and teachers for 
ead an a ae If you know 62 
ons who mig e to go, please writ 
Mrs. J. B. Damon, ‘Aukburnbioo, Stage. hae 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — Exception- 

ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 

seine. terete grand piano. High loca- 
on, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. D 

North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. aT 


HOME FOR A STUDENT OR BUSINESS MAN.— 
Ina family of four adults, 5 minutes’ walk from 
a prominent Unitarian church, 20 minutes’ ride 
to Park Street, 25 minutes to Technology, and 
80 minutes to Harvard Square, a chamber with 
southwest exposure, a den or study adjoining 
it. Apply with references to F., care of THR 
CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER. 


DIRECT FROM 


= 


MILL 
te 


KNITTING YARNS. Finest quality 
all-wool worsted yarns, 4 weights, 
36 beautiful colors. Send for 80 § 
samples FREE. Peace Dale Mills, 
N.Y. 


Dept. 8. 25 Madison Ave., 


ORGANIST 


Member of Unitarian Church and Laymen’s 
League desires connection with Boston met- 
ropolitan or suburban church. 

Experienced in organizing and directing chorus 
choirs. 

Willing to assist in all church activities,— 
particularly in young people’s work. 

Now playing successfully in suburban church 
of another denomination, but wishes to work 
with Unitarians. 

The right sort of organist to help popularize 
any church, 

Address 8. P. F., c/o TH CHRISTIAN RUGISTER. 


We Offer 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
FULL PAID RECEIPTS 


An opportunity to secure stock in 
one of the most modern textile 
mills in New England at a price 
which offers an attractive yield and 
excellent prospect of appreciation. 


FULL DETAILS UPON REQUEST 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Central Council Opens Membership Campaign 


The spiritual invigoration of the churches by increasing the number and power of 
Unitarians—An address before the ministers of the Harvard Summer School, Cam- 


bridge, Mass., August 19, 1921 


As ministers we have all felt that the 
Campaign of last year was but the begin- 
ning of a real denominational revival. For 
years we have been made intensely weary 
by that half-baked liberalism which has 
said that it does not make any difference 
what you believe or any difference 
whether you go to church or not or be- 
long to a church or not, or whether Uni- 
tarianism as such Vives or dies. 

We can meet an active, orthodox op- 
position in much better spirit than a com- 
placent, indifferent liberalism. It is hard 
for us now to put into words our joy and 
satisfaction over the new spirit among 
our Unitarian people, the deeper earnest- 
ness, the clearer understanding that it 
does make a difference what people believe 
and what they do in behalf of their be- 
liefs. 

To-day our men and our women mean 
business and we ministers mean business. 
While it has always been an inspira- 
tion beyond all other inspirations to work 
in behalf of the Unitarian Church and its 
faith, there is to-day an added inspiration, 
an added encouragement and satisfaction 
because we meet with a better response, 
we have more earnest fellow-workers, and 
we therefore gain better results. 

Moreover, the times in which we live 
give us a profound challenge. We are liy- 
ing in a tremendous world experience. 
The war was one phase of it, the peace 
is another. Civilization has been and still 
is on the brink of a precipice. We are 
eareful and troubled about a good many 
things, but one thing is needful, a quick- 
ening of moral and spiritual understand- 
ing and strength throughout the world. 
It has got to come, and each of us in his 
soul has declared that he will give his 
life to make it come. 

There is to-day for you and for me an 
awful significance to our ministry of re- 
ligion. Religion is to-day and always has 
been the great moral energizer in human 
experience. Consequently, our ministry of re- 
ligion has now more than an individual or local 
significance. It has a world significance. It 
may be—so uncertain is the present balance 
between the constructive and destructive 
forces of the world—that the spiritual in- 
fluence of any one of us, the spiritual in- 
influence of our Fellowship, may be decisive 
in a world sense. That is not a far-fetched 
fancy. It may be true! And because it may 
be true it must move us profoundly. It must 
be for each of us a tremendous spiritual 
challenge. Individually we have but a few 
years in which to live and work, but the life 
of the world must go on for better or for 
worse. Individually, therefore, we must 
give our utmost while we are here, that the 
future of the world may all be for the better. 

Moreover, there are the great spiritual 
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problems which ever confront the individ- 
ual soul. We Unitarians may indeed be 
free from the superstitions and the spirit- 
ual tyrannies which burden the souls of 
multitudes of people, and yet we find our- 
selves confronted by the Universal Mys- 
tery, by the inspirations and by the ter- 
rors of the Moral Law, and by the afflic- 
tions of disappointment and of sorrow. 
As Unitarians we need always and every- 
where all possible encouragements, guid- 
ances, comforts, and hopes of our religious 
faith. 

Because our religion is such a religion 
of life, must we not be moved to share 
with our fellow-men the religious faith, 


‘the spiritual resources, the convictions, 


and the hopes with which we are so 
greatly blessed? The moral and spiritual 
mastery of life,—it is to attain this that 
we are ourselves children of God, and in 
duty bound to be helpers in the great 
brotherhood of man. 

As Unitarians we have a gospel of re- 
ligion most essential to-day to the spirit- 
ual life of the world. It is a character- 
emphasizing religion. Its aim is the moral 
and spiritual quickening of life,—just the 
one supreme aim for which we need re- 
ligion to-day. 

But if we are to make a contribution 
and impress it upon the world we have got 
to act with power,—the power of passion- 
ate conviction, and the power of organized 
effort. 

We may well reverence the Unitarian 
leaders of the past, for they were valiant 
men. Many of them, however, made the 
mistake of thinking that ideas would take 
care of themselves. Ideas will not take 
care of themselves; they have to be taken 
care of. They have to be incarnated in 
the souls of men and women who will 
stand for them and who will advance 
their truth in the world. 

Moreover, our leaders and our people 
have lacked the institutional sense. Uni- 
tarians have had an idea that they had 
got beyond the necessity for organization 
in religion. They have distrusted it. Yurt 
A DISORGANIZED RELIGION IS AS WEAK AS 
ANY OTHER DISORGANIZED HUMAN INTEREST. 
Disorganized liberalism is well-nigh im- 
potent. It fails in its duty. It fails to 
impress itself. It fails to make the most 
of its message. It fails to enlist follow- 
ers and co-workers. It simply drifts. 

The Campaign of last year was an im- 
pressive evidence that we, as a fellowship 
of free churches, were about to discard 
such mistakes. We began to draw more 
lovingly and loyally about our church 
life and work as centres for a more effec- 
tive service to the world. Following the 
financial campaign a general desire was 
manifested for a deeper, more spiritual 


invigoration of our churches. As min- 
isters and people we are ready for “it, and 
that is what we now plan to achieve 
during the coming year. 

At a meeting of the Central Council on 
May 25, 1921, it was voted that we would 
all co-operate to “Build up the Households 
of Faith.’ It was decided to plan for a 
definite practical objective, and work to 
increase the membership of all our 
churches by at least 25 per cent. It was 
felt that by thus seeking to win the alle- 
giance of other people to our churches 
we would ourselves renew our allegiance 
to them. 

A committee was appointed, made up of 
representatives of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Religious Education Depart- 
ment, the Laymen’s League, the Women’s 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and The Christian Register. A repre- 
sentative of the Boston Association of Min- 
isters, who are already planning a local 
campaign, was added to the committee. This 
committee was instructed to plan and to carry 
out a church-membership campaign through- 
out the denomination. Headquarters will be 
established probably at Unity House, and a 
circular letter will soon be sent to the 
ministers of the denomination initiating the 
campaign and asking if each minister will 
co-operate and be the representative of his 
church with whom the committee can keep 
in touch. 

Suggestions for organizing the individ- 
ual chureh for the campaign will follow. 
Let it be understood at once that every 
minister will be perfectly free to carry 
on the campaign as he thinks best, but 
we want to be of help wherever possible. 
We shall suggest, for instance, that in 
each church an advisory council be estab- 
lished, made up of representatives of the 
major church organizations, and that this 
council, with monthly meetings, shall 
take over the active conduct of the 
campaign throughout the winter. 

We shall send out various bulletins on 
important poin'ts. We shall organize a 
speakers’ bureau. We shall try to have 
in each church ‘an outside speaker, a Uni- 
tarian evangelist. We shall suggest a 
long period of preparation with an inten- 
sive period at Waster-time and a right 
hand of fellowship on Taster Sunday. 
Then at headquarters we shall await a 
report of the gains made. The whole 
denomination will rejoice in the number 
of churches which have gone over the top. 

All the major organizations of the de- 
nomination will be constantly a part of 
this enterprise, and all the churches will 
find that they have gained a good many 
important by-products of the Membership 
Campaign. 

Kor instance, “Build up the House- 
holds of Faith,’—in the Sunday-school, 
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“Byery Child in the Sunday-school.” 
Many of our churches might well go over 
25 per cent. gain in the membership of 
the Sunday-school by careful and system- 
atic work, enlisting the help of the League 
and of The Alliance. We should now im- 
press upon the children of the Sunday- 
school an expectation that as they become 
members of the older classes of the 
Sunday-school they naturally become 
members of the church. It is of the 
utmost importance-to get our children into 
our church home before they go away to 
school or college. 

“Every Young Person a Member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union!” Were 
is another slogan for the young people. 
We must make this an opportunity to 
organize our young people and to see 
that they are ‘all members of their church. 


people must be hopeless for his church, 
because there is no future for a church 
which fails with its young people. 
“Every Man a Member of the Laymen’s 
League, and Every Member of the League 
a Member of the Church.” 

“Every Woman a Member of The Alliance, 
and Every Alliance Member a Member of 
the Church.” 

We expect that the Laymen’s League 
and The Alliance will have a busy year 
helping to build up the households of 
faith. 

Get more people to enlist and we get 
more people to serve. We are not after 
mere numbers. We are after more fellow- 
workers, more dependable adherents, 
stronger, more effective and useful organ- 
iza'tions,—and all in behalf of the moral 
and spiritual upbuilding of the world. 

A GOOD MANY OF OUR MINISTERS AND 
CHURCHES HAVE ALREADY SEEN THESE 
THINGS. WITHIN THE LAST TWO OR 
THREE YEARS, ESPECIALLY, A GOOD MANY OF 
OUR CHURCHES HAVE PUT A NEW EMPHASIS 
UPON CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND UPON A 


Any man who is hopeless of his young. 
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SIMPLE DIGNIFIED SERVICE OF FELLOWSHIP, 
DISCARDING THE UNDIGNIFIED, SLIPSHOD, 
INSIGNIFICANT WAY OF SIGNING A BOOK IN 
A CORNER AND OF MAKING MEMBERSHIP IN 
A CHURCH MEAN AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE. 
Now THEY ARE MAKING IT MEAN AS MUCH 
AS POSSIBLE, IN KEEPING WITH THE SERIOUS 
CHARACTER AND PURPOSES OF THE CHURCH. 
WHEN THIS MATTER CAN BE PRESENTED. AS 
SIMPLY AND GENUINELY AS WE CAN PRESENT 
IT, PEOPLE WHO ARE REALLY LIBERAL- 
MINDED WILL RESPOND TO IT. 

In this campaign we have two classes 
of people to go after,—first, our own 
people; second, new people. 

We have a good many of our own adher- 
ents who are not members of our churches. 
Some of them have never had the matter 
seriously brought to their attention, and 
others are carrying on the traditional 
dislike of joining a church. Some of them 
have come out of orthodox churches where 
their experience of membership has been 
burdensome. Some of them have disliked 
the pietistic assumptions which havein the 
past seemed to be associated with church 
membership. 

This campaign is to give us an oppor- 
tunity to present the reasonableness of 
church membership. It is as natural to join 
a church as it is to join in any other enter- 
prise in which one has an interest. Noth- 
ing unreasonable is asked or expected. 
A chureh cannot get anywhere as an 
irresponsible audience. It must be a 
dependable following, allied to common 
principles, in behalf of ‘a common purpose. 
Our campaign is to give us an opportunity 
to convince our people of the truth. 

It is likewise to give us an opportunity 
to speak the gospel to our respective com- 
munities, and to enlist the interest, we 
trust, of a good many of the unchurched 
and of people who are out of sympathy 
with their present church life. This year 
when we proclaim‘the gospel of Unitarians 
and the purposes of our church, perhaps 
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in special meetings for that purpose, it 
will be with the more earnest zeal and co- 
operation of our people back of our 
words, helping us to persuade and to con- 
vince. 

What we hope for and what we shall 
certainly strive for is an all-round denom- 
inational co-operation. It will be a splen- 
did thing for us to have all our people 
doing the same thing at ‘the same time for 
the cause we cherish. Again, I appeal to 
you. Let us , 

“BUILD UP OUR HOUSEHOLDS oF FartrH!” 


Testimonial to Mr. Bowie 


In the Christian Life of London, July 
30, there is the following news item :— 

The Unitarian ministers and churches 
of ‘the United States and Canada have 
expressed their “deep regard and sincere 
appreciation of unfailing co-operation and 
service” rendered by Rey. W. Copeland 
Bowie during the long period of his Sec- 
retaryship of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. .In forwarding a 
gift of $400, Rev. Louis C. Cornish ex- 
plains that it represents one dollar from 
each of the active Unitarian churches. 
The letter concludes: “Please accept the 
assurance of our deep and enduring 
friendship, and with the enclosed gift 
select something which will remind you 
pleasantly of the American and Canadian 
churches, and their appreciation of your 
unstinted service.” The letter bears the 
names of a committee of twenty represen- 
tative ministers reaching from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast. 

In acknowledging this entirely un- 
‘expected testimonial, Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie said it was an expression of con- 
fidence and friendship which any man 
might well feel proud to receive, even 
though he was not conscious of having 
done anything to deserve it. Its represen- 
tative character gave it a very special 
interest and value. 


WILL BE DISCUSSED AT THE 
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Questions of Vital Interest to all Unitarians 


GENERAL CONFERENCE AT DETROIT 
OCTOBER 4th To 7th 


Delegates who have not yet registered should do so at once, and thus assist the Transportation Committee in 
arranging the necessary train and hotel accommodations. 


The special rate has been secured for all Delegates from the Eastern and Central States, provided the attendance 
includes 350 lay Delegates from points outside of Detroit. 


SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY TO THE TRANSPORTATION AGENTS 


THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Young People Want a Change 


At General Conference they will ask for 
recognition in parish administration 


Whether one has to be fifty years old, 
or have gray hair and the wisdom of age, 
before he can be an efficient trustee of a 
church, will be questioned seriously by the 
young people of the denomination at the 
General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches in Detroit, 
October 4-7. F 

The demand for recognition of the young 
people, particularly in active participation 
in the administrative work of parishes, 
will be presented by Miss Adeline Pfleg- 
haar, executive secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, an organization 
with 150 societies in the principal cities of 
this country. Miss Pfleghaar is credited 
with bringing the roster of the Union from 
fifty local societies to the present number 
within the last two years. 
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“Young people to-day are simply float- 
ing,’ said Miss Pfleghaar, outlining the 
material she intends to lay before the dele- 
gates at the Conference. “If given the 
slightest encouragement, they would take 
to church work. There seems to be a feel- 
ing among the older people that they must 
arrange dances and social affairs to inter- 
est the young people in church. There is 
no need for such a programme. The aver- 
age boy and girl find plenty to occupy their 
time in social life outside the church. 
What they want to-day is to do something. 

“Instead of being encouraged to take 
part in the actual work of running a 
church efficiently, I have found by personal 
investigation that they are everywhere, to 
a greater or less degree, meeting with pa- 
ternal patronage from their elders, who 
assume the attitude that young people 
should be in the church but should not be 
trusted with its administrative work. 

“What these trustees have not learned, 
obviously, is that youth won the war. 
They have not learned that the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
spelled Youth. The reorganization work 
of the Friends in France to-day is wholly 
the work of young people. 

“If properly approached, hundreds of 
young men and women in this country 
could bring trained minds, if not new 
ideas, to the church’s service. To-day, to 
make up for the small part they were as- 
signed in the Unitarian Campaign, every 
young man and young woman should be 
encouraged to take up now the programme 
for the continuation of that great move- 
ment. The most direct way to engage 
their interest would be to make them re- 
sponsible members of the boards which 
direct the affairs of parish churches. 

“They will respond. They will appreci- 
ate apprenticeship in learning what simply 
by virtue of a few more years in age will 
be theirs ten years hence—if they main- 
tain their interest in the church that long. 
They will learn something. -On the other 
hand, it might be well to bear in mind 
Professor Lake’s statement that ‘no one 
has a new idea after he is thirty.’ ” 

Miss Pfleghaar is scheduled to address 
the delegates to the Conference on the 
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afternoon of October 7. She will have a 
part in the discussion of the subject “A 
Programme for the Continuation of the 
Campaign,” when other points of view as 
to the best methods of keeping up the im- 
petus given the forces of the church last 
fall will be presented by Miss Lucy Lowell, 
speaking for the 23,000 women of the de- 
nomination; Rev. Minot Simons, for the 
Department of Church Hxtension ; William 
L. Barnard, for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League; and Rey. W. M. Taylor of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Names of delegates are beginning to 
reach the office of the secretary of the 
Conference. The transportation agents, 
Thomas Cook & Son, have expressed con- 
cern over the slow returns. They urge 
that parish committees name accredited 
delegates as soon as possible, that there 
may be no delay in making arrangements 
for reduced fares to Detroit on the basis 
that 3850 lay delegates be signed up at 
least two weeks before the actual date of 
the meetings. 

The programme for the sessions is near- 
ing completion. A few changes have been 
made since the first announcement of the 
speakers. Rev. John Malick of Cincinnati 
has been selected to preside at the opening 
conference for ministers, October 4, and 
at the afternoon meeting on that day the 
report of the Commission on Public Wor- 
ship will be read by Henry Wilder Foote, 
secretary of the faculty of Harvard Divin- 
ity School in place of Rey. C. BE. Park of 
the First Church, Boston. 

Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal will 
give his paper on “Doctrinal Instruction” 
at Ann Arbor, Thursday, October 6, 
changing places on the programme with 
Rey. J. H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, scheduled 
for that day but transferred to the morn- 
ing session Friday for an address on “The 
Ministry.” Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
has been added to the list of speakers at 
Ann Arbor. 

The Fellowship for Social Justice an- 
nounces an address by James Weldon 
Johnson, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored 
People, for the last meeting of the Con- 
ference, on the afternoon of October. 7. 


Strife Yielding to Fellowship 

[Editorial in the Springfield Republican] 

The Unitarians’ facilities for summer 
conferences at the Isles of Shoals have 
been shared with the Congregationalists 
for about seven years. Joint conferences 
are not held, the Unitarians occupying 
Star Island in July and the Congregation- 
alists in August. But all the privileges 
are equally open to both. Speaking to 
fellow-Congregationalists, Rev. William 
Byron Forbush says: “About nine-ténths 
of the burden is being carried by the 
weaker denomination, which would never 
have the courage to continue if the results 
were not so rewarding.” In fact, Congre- 
gational leaders feel that their denomina- 
tion is very generously treated, and are 
trying to bring about a larger response to 
the privileges of this “spiritual power- 
house,” or “spiritual Plattsburg,” as it is 
called. 

While the direct benefits of the meetings 
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are not to be doubted, the growing co- 
operation between the denominations, of 
which this is a picturesque, example, is 
itself a beneficent influence, and its his- 
toric significance cannot be overlooked. 
The coolness between the two denomina- 
tions which persisted throughout the nine- 
teenth century was, of course, primarily 
a matter of belief; but to a degree not 
now generally understood, that antago- 
nism must have been embittered by the 
strange constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions which enabled the minority of Uni- 
tarians in many communities to acquire 
possession of the church property and 
select a minister after their own heart. 
This practically forced the orthodox ma- 
jority of church members to secede from 
the parent church and form a new church 
in which they could practise their faith. 
Dean W. W. Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
School, in his contribution to that ex- 
tremely interesting book of King’s Chapel 
lectures, “The Religious History of New 
England,” tells of hearing frequently, 
when a boy, the remark of Congregation- 
alists that “the Unitarians stole our 
churches,” but he says that it was long 
afterward when he learned that the “rob- 
bery” was “by order of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts.” Probably the average 
New Englander to-day seldom stops to 
think why in so many Massachusetts 
towns (and some Maine towns) the First 
Church is and.has long been a Unitarian 
society. 

The strength of the Unitarians a cen- 
tury ago was mainly in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. But their strength involved a coun- 
terbalancing weakness. As Dean Fenn 
says, ‘The Unitarians were liberal in the- 
ology but conservative in almost every- 
thing else.” They were indifferent to other 
churches and other people. They were 
well-to-do and socially elect, and for long 
remained so. Dean Fenn testifies that he, 
a Boston boy in the 70’s, would have no 
more presumed to enter King’s Chapel at 
the time of worship than to enter un- 
bidden a private residence on Beacon 
Street. Dean Fenn also says: “Even those 
who came from Unitarian homes in the 
back country found their warmest wel- 
come here in orthodox churches. One 
speculates sometimes what would have 
happened, for example, if Dwight L. 
Moody, coming from a Unitarian home 
and chureh in Northfield, had been re- 
ceived into one of the Unitarian churches 
of Boston as he was into Mount Vernon 
Church, although his reception there can- 
not be called exactly cordial.” 
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Many brought up in orthodox commu- 
nities smile to-day at the uncharitableness 
and even animosity which they remember 
displayed toward Unitarians years ago, 
and some of which traces can probably 
still be found to-day in some rural back- 
waters. But it is seen that Dean Fenn, a 
leading Unitarian, recognizes cause for 
criticism in the past conduct of his own 
denomination also. In all these things 
progressive members of both denomina- 
tions to-day have only an historical inter- 
est. They find it more profitable to con- 
sider the new possibilities of fellowship. 
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. (@harches andea Man's Job 
; Wi That the minister has aright and duty to say 
a on Labor Sunday, September 4 

~~ «~The voice of the Protestant Church 
of America speaks in the following 
address for Labor Sunday, September 
4. People want to know what business 
has religion and the churches to inter- 
fere in a man’s job, that is, in in- 
dustry. Some say religion is just 
messing matters, and does not know 
what itis talking about. Maybe so. 
The thing is for the reader to decide. 
Here is the way the Federal Council 
of Churches lays the matter before 
the Register’s constituency. There 
are a few editorial deletions, in the 
interest of space. 


- When the pulpit speaks on human rela- 
tions in industry it is not undertaking to 
advise the engineer or manager about the 
technique of management or machine proc- 
esses. It is simply trying to apply its 
gospel to the relationships between men 
in the working world. It cannot be too 
strongly asserted that the preacher has a 
specialty as well as the engineer. Machin- 
ery, buying, selling, finance,—these are 
matters of which he has only incidental 
knowledge. But the relation of persons 
to one another is always a moral and re- 
ligious question and so is inevitably in the 
preacher’s field. 

The immediate and compelling consider- 
ation for the church is always its divine 
commission to win men and women to per- 
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sonal discipleship to Christ. But a re- 
deemed life is one redeemed in all its 
aspects and relationships. The economic 
and industrial factors that condition the 
lives of men and women and help to make 
them what they become are therefore as 
much a concern of the church as any 
other phase of their moral environment. 
An industrial practice that cramps and 
devitalizes human beings in body or in 
spirit is as much a foe of religion as is 
the liquor traffic. The church cannot 
ignore the one any more than it can ignore 
the other. 

Jesus said of the kingdom that it is 
like leaven hidden in meal—it works until 
“the whole lump” is leavened. There are 
no areas of life which Jesus excluded 
from the ultimate operation of the law 
of the kingdom. A gospel that is suscep- 
tible of only partial application is not a 
gospel which can save the world. A 
church which is content to recognize limits 
to the proclamation of its message is a 
defeated church. 

There are three fundamental principles 
in the teachings of Jesus that the church 
must apply to industry :— 


1. Men are to live as brothers. 


That God is our common Father and 
that men are therefore to live together 
as brothers is the very foundation of 
Jesus’ message. To the more simple social 
and business relationships the application 
of this teaching is at once apparent. The 
storekeeper and his clerk, the farmer and 


his hired man, the mistress and her maid, 
find no obstacle outside their own wills 
to the maintenance of Christian relation- 
ships. But between several hundred ab- 
sentee stockholders on the one hand and 
several thousand wage-earners on the 
other, relations are so impersonal and 
distant that the responsibilities which 
brotherhood implies are more difficult to 
grasp and are too seldom regarded with 
seriousness. 

Democracy requires that every individ- 
ual shall have his point of view repre- 
sented and shall have opportunity effec- 
tively to register his will. What really 
matters is that the life-interests of the 
workers should be the first consideration, 
not that they should be called by their 
first names. But where there can be 
added relationships of personal friendship 
between employer and employee, the 
human possibilities of the situation are 
greatly increased. More than one-third 
of the factory workers in America are 
still employed in plants having fewer than 
one hundred employees. The employers 
of these small groups of workers have 
superior advantages too little utilized, for 
the promotion of fellowship. 

There can be no real brotherhood of 
man unless there is brotherhood in indus- 
try. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., says: 
“Surely it is not consistent for us as 
Americans to demand democracy in gov- 
ernment and practise autocracy in indus- 
try.” A foremost labor leader says that 
to political citizenship must now be added 
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The first order of business under the new administration of the Washing- 
ton Chapter of the League was a campaign to double the membership. 


In seven weeks 63 new members were obtained; there were 61 when the 
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What J. E. Jones, their president, is trying to do is to make the men 
“the head of the family” in the Unitarian organizations of Washington. 


He believes it should be done, and that it can be done. 


The record of progress justifies his enthusiasm and optimism, which are 
shared by both old and-new members. 
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11,432 Unitarian laymen are solidly aligned behind the Washington 
Chapter in its efforts to place the Unitarian Church where it belongs in 
_ the National Capital. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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industrial citizenship. Political democ- 
racy leads to industrial democracy, 
because a nation trained in school and 
church and state to democratic relation- 
ships will inevitably carry these same 
principles into industry. Democracy in in- 
dustry is being steadily approached to-day 
in an increasing number of industrial 
establishments. Recognition of the ideal 
commits no one to any particular social 
theory or programme. 

2. A human life is of immeasurable value. 

Jesus taught the immeasurable value 
of a human life. Once born into the 
world all society is obligated to see that 
it has a chance. Modern high-speed ma- 
chinery is dangerous even with the best 
of safety devices. Although we have 
deeply mourned the loss of the 48,000 
American men who were killed in the 
Great War, we have given little thought 
to the fact that during the same period of 
nineteen months, American industries 
elaimed 35,000 victims. 

Crowded living. quarters reduce phy- 
sique, and low wages increase infant mor- 
tality. The wage-earner is subject to 
hazards from which the salaried and pro- 
fessional classes are secure. Children 
born in industrial districts are deprived 
of opportunities that should be inalien- 
able in a Christian society ; a predestina- 
tion as real as any theology ever taught 
governs their future. Unless the man 
is lifted above the machine, the life 
that Jesus considered of more value than 
the whole material world is sacrificed. 
Working-people should receive a relatively 
larger share of the product of industry. 
3. Service is the Christian motive. 

Of course, business cannot be run with- 
out an adequate financial return. The 
services of physicians, teachers, and even 
of ministers require compensation; but 
the primary motive in these professions 
is assumed to be seryice. A Christian 
society will try to put business under the 
same motive; it will purge itself of all 
ruinous competition and substitute for it 
a co-operation that preserves initiative 
and all the stimulus of competitive enter- 
prise without its warlike methods. 

The motive of service is not only 
entirely practicable, but it is the only sal- 
vation of business itself. The service mo- 
tive will bring a spirit into industry that 
will minimize strife and selfishness and 
magnify fraternity. It will inspire pro- 
duction and tend to eliminate waste. 

The Golden Rule is the classic expres- 
sion of all these ideas. The Golden Rule 
means the comprehension of another’s 
point of view, and the doing as one would 
be done by. These Christian principles 
are as binding upon one group in industry 
as upon the other; and only in so far as 
they are recognized can industry achieve 
permanence and security. They will be 
found at last to underlie the social struc- 
ture as the laws of chemistry underlie the 
phenomena of the material world. 

The church is not advocating an untried 
experiment. Abundant demonstrations 
are at hand that every sincere approach 
to the application of the Golden Rule in 
the world of work has made not only for 


stability, but for lower costs and a better: 


product. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 


FRANK L, LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD A, CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 


STITUTE! INCORPORATED 
[aoa aa CHRISTIAN en 
48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


‘TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


THE LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provi- 
sions, including Two Summer Sessions at the 
University of Chicago. Two scholarships of 
$500.00 each are offered for the year 1921-1922 for 
college graduates of high standing and large 
promise intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. 
Travelling fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to 
F. C. Sournwortu, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents : Ernest @G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,432 laymen, organized in 242 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ.,BOSTON 11, MASS. 


The fuuction of the church is not to 
manage industry, or to teach either em- 
ployers or workers how to manage it, but 
to interpret these Christian principles and 
to mediate the Christian spirit. To do 
this effectively, its teachers, and especially 
its ministers, need direct knowledge of 
industrial conditions. The pastor must 
understand the point of view of both the 
employer and the worker. The church 
has also the possibility of teaching 
through its laymen, including employers 
and leaders of labor who have the Chris- 
tian spirit and who are working con- 
scientiously at the problem of Christian 
relationships. These men know the prob- 
lems of management as the ministers do 
not and are competent to speak upon 
them in their technical aspects. 

The church is not and cannot be par- 
tisan. The church may find itself, in the 
defence of right relations, temporarily 
supporting the claims of a particular 
individual or group, but it is not and can- 
not be partisan. Its platform is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Mrs. Henry C. McDougall, now living 
in North Abington, Mass., offers to give 
a pulpit and two pulpit chairs to any 
church that can make use of them. They 
are of light-colored oak and upholstered 
in red, all in good condition. Any chureh 
wishing to secure these should commu- 
nicate directly with Mrs. McDougall. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association will be held in Des 
Moines, October 17, 18, and 19, in con- 


nection with the fall meeting of the — 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. The 
programme contains the names of Rey. 
William I. Lawrance, Th. D., of Boston; 
Dr. F. C. Doan and Dr. B. CG. Starbuck of 
Iowa City; Rey. Frederick M. Bliot of St. 
Paul; Miss D. Louise Henderson of 


Chicago; J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of — 
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ad 
_-_ Boston; Miss Bella M. Taussig of St. 
Louis; and Rey. C. W. Reese of Chicago. 


Parish News Letters 


A Noted Preaching Station 
MancuesterR, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church: The First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester, Mass., has had no settled min- 
ister for over twenty-five years, a unique 
record in this or any other denomination. 
Organized in 1893, it held services for two 
years in the hotel ball-room. In 1895 it 
built a little church where services have 
been held ever since for a dozen or more 
Sundays every summer, and with a differ- 
ent minister every Sunday. A list of 
those who have preached there reads like 
a roster of the most noted men in the 
denomination. The year-round population 
of the town is rather overchurched and no 


exist in the winter. There are many Uni- 
tarians, however, among the summer res- 
idents of the North Shore, and they have 
come to the Manchester church Sunday 
after Sunday in beautiful summer 
weather, not only from Manchester but 
from near-by towns. As its members are 
affiliated with other churches for the 
major part of the year, the Manchester 
society has never organized an Alliance 
or entered into any of the collateral 
branches of denominational work. It has 
conducted a flower mission for a quarter 
of a century and sends a dozen or more 
large hampers of flowers every week to 
Boston hospitals and institutions. Every 
year, too, a lot of books and magazines 
are sent to the Sailors’ Haven at Charles- 
town. Last fall a Ford truck had to be 
requisitioned, the collection was so large. 
The officers recently elected for the next 
year are George Wigglesworth, chairman; 
Miss Mary F. Bartlett, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Cordner, and Miss Frances G. Curtis, 
members of prudential committee; Nelson 
Bartlett, treasurer; Gilbert Peirce, clerk. 


Community Church Alliance Branch 
New York, N.Y.—Community Church, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes and Rey. J. 
Herman Randall: Under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose, the Al- 
liance branch has steadily increased its 
activities. Evening sessions have been 
held for the benefit of those members un- 
able to attend the morning meetings. A 
study class under Dr. J. H. Randall has 
been most instructive. The subject chosen 
was “Modern Poets in their Relation to 
Democracy.” The newly elected pres- 
ident is Mrs. A. H. Cilley. The financial 
report shows the wide range of its in- 
terests. The branch disbursed $614.29 for 
the local church; $542.31 for Unitarian 
denominational work; and $1,341.15 for 
philanthropic work. - 


Unitarians in the ZR-2 Disaster 
Among the officers who lost their lives 
in the British-built dirigible balloon ZR-2 
in the disaster in the air, above Hull, Eng- 
_ land, August 24, were Lieut.-Com. Emory 
v2 Coil, U.S.N., a son of the late Rey. BH. A. 
_ Goil of Marietta, Ohio; and Charles G? 
Little, U.S.N., of Newburyport, Mass. 


real need of a Unitarian church seems to‘ 
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The 


Detroit Conference 
October 4-7 


We forecast this will be the greatest 
conference in at least thirty years. 
It may mean one of the crossroads 


in American Unitarianism. 


_—KEditorial of August 11. 


HE REGISTER will have several representatives 


at this conference. 


It will publish full and com- 


plete reports of everything of importance that 


takes place there. 


It will be the only paper in this country 


which will give special prominence to this momentous 


occasion. 


You will want to read and keep every one of the numbers 


preceding and following the Convention. 


If you are not at 


present a subscriber, we urge you to send in your subscrip- 


tion at once so that you will receive all these issues. 


This is also a good time to do your part in increasing 


Tue Reeisrer’s influence by sending the paper to a friend 


for six months. 


Our coming numbers will be particularly 


helpful to those who want a clearer understanding of Liberal 


Christianity. 


There is a blank below for your convenience. 


A letter 


will do just as well if you want to keep your copy of the 


paper intact. 


thinking about it. 


It’s a good idea to send it now while you are 


Tuer CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tur Recister to the following address for six months, 
for which I enclose $2.00. 
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i; PLEASANTRIES 


“Are you from Chicago?” “No, Beloit.” 
“How far?’—Harvard Lampoon. 


A woman doesn’t make much headway 
driving a nail, but did you ever see a man 
try to wrap up a bundle of laundry ?— 
Akron Times. 


“Flow will you have your roast beef?” 
asked the waiter. ‘“‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant,’ murmured the clerical- 
looking diner, absent-mindedly.—Life. 


A bootblack in City Hall Park is a so- 
ciable chap, and conversation is inevitable. 
“You are a foreigner?’ he was asked. 
“Not foreigner,’ he answered. “American 
from de other side.”—New York Hvening 
Post. 


“T see they’re having trouble getting a 
jury in that landlord and tenant case.” 
“Yes, one side won’t take any man who 
owns a house.” “And the other side?” 
“Won’t accept any man who rents one.’”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“You ought to preach unusually well to 
pay me for coming to church in this hot 
weather,” said a parishioner to his min- 
ister one summer day. “You ought to 
listen unusually well to help me in preach- 
ing at all in this hot weather,’ was the 


reply. 


Guide: 
Man’s Corner. 


“This yere’s the famous Dead 
More’n thirty automobiles 


hev gone over the edge.” Tourist: “But 
surely the road could be widened?” 
Guide: “Not on your life, Mister! The 


more accidents there is, the more famous 
the corner gets !”—Passing Show. 


Somebody asked Coleridge once if he 
wasn’t afraid of ghosts, and Coleridge 
said, “No, I am not afraid of ghosts.” 
And the man said, “Well, Mr. Coleridge, 
why are you not afraid of ghosts?’ And 
Coleridge answered, “I am not afraid of 
them, because I have seen so many of 
them.” 


A little saying from a seven-year-old 
girl—Neighbor: ‘How is your mother this 
morning?” Little Girl: “My mother is at 
the hospital.” Neighbor: “Why! I did not 
know your mother was ill.” Little Girl: 
“No, it is my aunt who is ill.” Neighbor: 
“What is the matter with your aunt?’ 
Little Girl: “She has a bad headache.” 
Neighbor: “Why! I did not know any 
one went to the hospital for a bad head- 
ache!” The little girl, looking up quickly 
with a very interested, bright look on her 
face, said, “That is not the real reason, I 
think ; they are spelling things on me.” 


A newspaper gives a few sermon sub- 
jects which some ministers advertise as 
their Sunday themes: “Slip, Slips, and 
Slippers,” ‘“Wobbling,” “Swat the Fly!” 
“The Honeymoon,” “My Mother-in-Law,” 
“The Ass Tied at the Door Without,” 
“Lop-sided Folks,” “The Sentimental Jour- 
ney,’ “Three White Mice,” “Pulling Out 


a Plum,” “A Big Hug,’ “Psychometric 
Readings,” “Street-car Ventilation,” “A 
Joke on the Conductor,” ‘“Hallowe’en 


Tricks and Pranks,’ “The Doll-makers of 
Nuremberg.” <A Congregationalist in Co- 
lumbus announced, “A Man with his Nose 
out of Joint.” A Methodist minister in 
Dayton perpetrated, “The Devil-Man’s 
Life, Death, and Funeral, in Five Acts.” 
A minister in California announced, ‘Two 
Looks at Another Man’s Wife.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St. West Roxbury, Mass. 


Your Summer Address 


THe RecGister will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S ADVERTISEMENT 


An opportunity for a young man or woman to 


learn the publishing (periodical) business is 


about to be offered. The person desired should 


be a recent college graduate, with a natural in- 
terest in the church, business aptitude, ability to 
write straight English, agreeable presence, and 
willingness to grow into the organization of an 
established and successful publication. If you 
fill these requirements, apply by letter only, 
giving facts in full, to M. T. B., CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 


Such information as is not 


already in our files will be 


obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 

Readers of 

THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
bap a 11. The church is open daily from 

un : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, September 4, Rey. Alfred 
Manchester, Salem, Mass., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. © Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service avr 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


HARVARD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Harvard 
Street, between Hancock and Dana Streets, 
Cambridge, Mass. Rey. Frank O. Holmes, min- 
ister. Union Services with the First Parish in 
Cambridge, September 4. Services 10.45 a.m. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. "Sunday, September 4, Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen of the Meadville Theological School 
will preach. All seats are free. You are 
cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
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